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PREFACE 


A number of surveys covering review of literature on 
economic development in India have, come out over the 
last two decades or so mostly under the auspiciqs of 
Indian Council of Social Science Research. Most of 
this literature covers the issues of development po- 
licy at the national level. At the same time/ a large 
and growing body of literature has accumulated over 
time dealing with the growth experience and problems 
specific to different states and regions* However, a 
large part of these research studies is either not- 
wall known or not easily available to the research 
scholars leading to lack of coordination' and unnece- 
ssary duplication of research. The present study, 
sponsored by the Indian Council of social Science 
Research, is a modest attempt in this direction. 

The present study is based upon a survey of literature 
on the development of Uttar Pradesh, one of the least 
developed states of the country. Specifically, the 
study is proposed to cover broadly the various aspects 
of development on agriculture and industry, unorga- 
nised sector and urban development and infrastructure. 


It may be mentioned that/ besides published studies/ such 
as / books# reports/ journals# articles/ we have also 
covered unpublished materials in the form of doctoral 
theses, proj ect reports and monographs from various research 
institutions and government departments. We# however# do 
not claim that we have covered all the published and un- 
published materials# but we do hope’ that not much is missed 
in terms of research ideas. Our objective is not meanly 
to give a review of literature but mainly to highlight the 
major problems and issues that emerge in the course of 
development of the economy of a backward region* Hence# a 
thematic and analytical approach has been adopted. 

It is our pleasant duty to express our thanks to the many 
individuals who provided guidance# encouragement and help 
at various stages of the study. Our first and foremost 
thanks are due to Prof. T. S. Papola# former Director# Giri 
Institute of Development Studies# Lucknow and presently 
Advisor# Planning commission# Government of India. It was 
Prof . Papol.a# who first conceived and initiated the present 
study. Even after moving the Planning Commission Prof. 
Papola kept his keen interest in the study and provided 
valuable guidance and encouragement- till the completion 
of the present study. 

t 
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We would also like to thank Prof. B.K. Joshi# Director# 
Giri Institute of Development Studies# Lucknow for pro- 
viding all facilities required for the completion of the 
study. Our special thanks are due to Prof./i.K. Singh# who 
went through the unrevised verson of the present report 
and provided invaluable comments and suggestions for im- 
proving the coverage and presentation of the study. 



Our grateful thanks are due to various persons who had been 
associated with this study at one stage ^ the other. The 
initial preparatory work of the study was done under ' the 
supervision of shri R. C. Sinha and Dr. Bhanwar Singh, who 
were earlier on the faculty of the GIDS. The difficult wofk 
of collecting materials ahd preparing abstracts from various 
published and unpublished sources was done efficiently by 
Miss. Kalpana Pandey, Shri.R. C. Tyagi,Shri. B.K. Srivastavg, 
Shri. Ashok Pandey, Shri. N.k. Bajpai and Miss. Savita Go el, 
who were associated at different stages of the study. 

received . 

We have /immense help from various libraries and their staff 

members, particularly Tagore Library, Lucknow University, 
Library, State Planning Institute, Lucknow and .Kanpur Uni- 
versity Library, Kanpur. 

We also received full support from the library, administra- 
tive and secretarial staff of the institute. We are parti- 
cularly thankful to Shri. K.Manoharan and Shri. S.Devanand 
for efficiently typing the manuscript. 

Finally we would like to record our appreciation and indeb- 
tedness to the Indian Council of Social Science Research, Mew 
Delhi, who provided the generous financial support to carry 
out the present study. Needless to say, we are alone 
responsible for all the shortcomings which remain in the 
present study. 


• R. S. TIWARI 

D.K. BAJPAI 

Giri Institute of Development Studies 
Lucknow. 

August 1990. 


CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

During the past few decades, several research studies 
in various states were sponsored, which aimed to put 
togather the different research materials published o.r 
unpublished and completed or in progress in different 
universities and research organisations. This was necessary 
because policy makers and researchers encountered enormous 
difficulties on. account- of -lack o'f"knb".T„. dgs about the 
relevant information and the literature. Such attempts as 
had been made in Gujarat, Kerala, Tamil Nadu and other 
states proved quite useful and rewarding. 

In the state of Uttar Pradesh also producers as well 
as users of the research output have felt a great need for 
a stock-taking and coordination of research work completed 
or in progress at various universities, institutions and 
government departments. It has been increasingly realised 



engaged in .research activities and a substantial volume of 


research output has been produced, there is no mechanism 
through which information on the research studies undertaken 


by one institution becomes known to others, as a large part 
of research work does not get published. Further, even if 


no arrangement for its classification and analysis so as- to 
make it readily usable to the research workers and policy 
makers. Obviously, there is an urgent need for establishing 


a regular mechanism through which the research outputs 


which may lead to its effective utilization. This may even 
help to overcome the various problems arising on account of 


coverage of such survey would be primarily confined to the 
research studies on development of U.P. Specifically, the 
study is proposed to cover broadly the various aspects of 
development on agriculture and industry, unorganised sector 


that, besides published studies, such as, books, reports, 


articles' in Journals etc., we have also covered unpublished 


materials .in -the form of doctoral theses, project reports 
and monographs from various research institutions and govern- 
ment departments. In the course of discussion, we have also 
indicated the major gaps in the existing knowledge in. the 
subject and also the lines for further research. We, however, 
do not claim that we have covered all the published and 
unpublished materials, but we do hope that not much is 
missed in terms of -research ideas. 


CHAPTER. IX 


AG RICULTURE 

II. 1 intro d uction 

Agriculture plays an important role in the development 
of Uttar Pradesh, Being the single largest sector/ it employs 
three- fourths of state's workforce and goneratesover half 
of the state's gross domestic product (39/ p..l; 110/ -p. 244). 
The performance of U.P. agriculture has also been founo 
above the average performance of the national economy 
(23/ p.4l). Besides, "it provides not only food and raw 
materials but also... earns .valuable foreign exchange, 
increased income of agriculture also enhances market demand 
for industrial consumption goods thereby providing stimulus 
to industrialisation and e:xpansion of tertiary sector 
(169, p.l) . It stands to reason that the .pace of development 
is likely to be stimulated and influenced to a large extent, 
by the development of agriculture. It would be, therefore, 
worthwhile to discuss growth performance of agriculture. 


IX. 2 Agricul tu r al G rowt h ; Re g i on al an _C jcop Differentials- 

Generally, methodology used to examine the development 
of agriculture is heterogeneous in character which lacks the 
precise empirical qu an tifi ability. The question that has 
basically been posed is what is an appropriate indicator of 
agricultural development ? is it growth in agricultural 
output,- or increase in average yield ? 

Singh (141, pp.85-93) , Anand (9), Pandit (102), Shukla 
(140),. Tyagi (183) and Shall a (20) , using one or more indi- 
cators, painted out a mixed picture for agricultural growth 
both for the state as a whole as well as for different 
crops. Studies generally underlined the better growth per- 
formance of non-food crops than the 'food crops over the 
period 1950-51 to 1978-79. However, situation was entirely 
different if the whole period was disaggregated into two 
sub-periods viz., (a) pre-green revolution period and 

1. Over the period 1950-51 to 1978-79, output of foodgrains 
increased by 2.11 per cent and of cereals by 2.84 per cent 
per annum and that of oilseeds and sugarcane by 3.50 per cent- 
per annum. Rates of growth of average yields, were however 
different for different agricultural crops; it was higher 
in wheat, rice and sugarcane, moderate in bajara, barley 
and pulses and nominal in jowar, maize and oilseeds. 
Similarly, area under the major crops witnessed a marked 
increase over the y ars (See, A.K. Singh, -'op.cit., 141). 



(b) post-green revolution period. It was found that growth 
performance of agriculture was more impressive in second 
phase both for total as well as for different crops than in first 
phase. 2 

Pramod Chandra (27) in his study covering the period 
1950-51 to 1980-81 has found that wheat and rice have 
emerged as most important crops in the state, covering 
over 53 per cent of the gross cropped area in the state in 
198.0-81 „ m 1951-52, these two crops had accounted for. 
little over 34 per cent of the cropped area. . 

Growth performance of agriculture has also been 
examined by many scholars at the regional, district and 
block levels. Studies (142, 150) . showed that agricultural 
output per acre was not only higher in the North-West U.P. 
than in the East U.P. Plains but also inter- regional 

2. During 19 50- 51 to 1964-65 and 1964-65 to 1970-7 3, growth 
rates of output and productivity for foodgrains were higher 
in' the second phase (2.51 per cent and 1.51 per cent) than 
in the first phase (1.51 per cent and 0.83 per cent) . 

During the first phase, growth rate of rice output was 
rapid among the foodgrain crop§ and that of oilseeds and 
sugarcane among the non-food crops. During the second, phase, 
output of wheat and rice increased sharply whereas that of 
car.als and pulses declined. The area increased in the 
case of wheat and pulses, jowar and barie.y in the second 
phase than in the first# whereas, it declined for many crops. 
Further, rate of growth of average yield for all items, 
except maize among foodgrains , and sugarcane and oilseeds 
among non-food grains, was higher in the first phase than 
in the second phase (see, A.K. Singh, Ibid, 141). 



differences widened over the years. Growth of agricul- 
ture was also different daring the two sub-periods between 
the 'two regions. During pre-green revolution, foodgrains 
output increased at a faster rate in East U.P. (1.94 per 
cent per annum) than in west U.P. (1.26 per cent). 

During the post-green revolution period, structure of 
agriculture transformed drastically, which placed West 
U.P. in an advantagenous position as compared to East 
U.P. Rate of growth of foodgrains output in west U.P. 

(4.16 per cent per annum) exceeded that of East U.P. 

(1.86 per cent per annum) . However, a mixed picture 

4 

emerged in terms of rate of growth of non-food crops. 

Rate of growth of output, total as well as for per hectare, 
showed a marked variations. West U.P. showing better 
performance leading to clear regional shifts and showing 
increasing inter- regional disparities (141, 144, 30) . This 


3. In North-West U.P., agricultural productivity was Rs. 471 

during 1970-71 at 1950-51 prices, which was higher as 
compared to the East U.P. Plains (Rs.,348 per annum) . Also, 
‘per acre -value of output in West U.P. was higher by 13 per 
cent as compared to that in East U.P. in 1950- 51, but 
difference increased to 23 per cent in 1960-61 and further 
to 31 per cent in 1970-71.* (A.K. Singh, o p. c it . , 142, 

pp. 127-1 28). :u 

4. Sugarcane output during 1950-51 to 1978-79 showed the 
higher compound growth rate (3.95 per cent per annum) in 
West U.P. , than in the East U.P. which grew by the rate of 
2.82 per cent per annum. Rate of growth of oilseeds output 
was also higher in west U.P. (4.53 per cent per annum) than 
in the East U.P. (1.28 per cent) (see A.K. Singh, op.cit., 
141, pp. 111-112) . 

5. "The coefficient of variation in the value of agricul- 
tural output per hectare increased from 20.1 per cent in 
1950-53 to 30.7 per cent in 1963-66 and further to 35.5 per 
cent in 1977-79" (sea A.K. Singh, op^cit , 141, p.12'5) . 
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was also reflected in the agricultural growth at the district 
levels. Four districts of West U.P., viz., Muzaff arnagar, 
Meemt, Eijnore and Saharanpur were the most developed, 
whereas four districts of Bundelkhand and Mirzapur in East 
U.P. were agriculturally the least developed districts. 
Further, districts of Sultanpur, Pratapgarh and Allahabad 
in South-East U.P. and those of Bahraich and Basti in North- 
East U.P. form two contiguous tracts of relatively low 
agricultural productivity. (141, pp. 125-130). 

Various studies have also been undertaken to explain 
the inter- regional, inter- district and inter-block dispariti- 
es of agricultural growth. These, for analytical convenience, 
are divided into three inter- related categories, viz., 

(i) those that emphasised lack of adequate irrigation, 
roads, electrification and slow adoption of new seeds and 
fertilizers? (ii) those that dealt with the non-availability 
of finance; and (iii) those that focussed upon the non- 
economic factors. Studies under the first category include 
those carried out by Charles Clift (28), Dhawan (29), 
pandey, et. al . (99), Tbakur (174), Azad, et.al . (6), 

Moorti, et.al . (89), Yadav, et. al . (190), Pant (104), Ali ; 
et.al . ■ (7), Bhati (21), s harm a (136), Govinda Sarny et.al . 

(40) and Yadav et.al . (189) . These tend to explain how the 
various factors such as availability of irrigation, 
fertilizer and electricity facilities are important in 



causing the agricultural productivity differentials. Although/ 
the role of each factor was different in relation to different 
crops, spaces and points of time, but these taken together 
contributed to a great extent, in explaining the growth diff- 
erential -Of agriculture and its productivity. Besides, these 

V J . ' . . 

studies also touched upon some other important aspects. First, 
forms that. used modern technology and inputs generated 
profits at a large scale than those which used traditional 
technology and inputs. Second, increased use of modem 
technology,- to a large extent, resulted in the displacement 
of human labour. Third, cost of production was higher for 
farm using modern technology than those using traditional 

' : V. .■ ' , 

- ;■ v y y. y,,y. ; ■ •; o :: : ; ; ;;; .oe. j ; c , , ; V; 1;' r.; : ; ovt' 

input and technology. Fourth, private tubewells, as 
a mo on so f irrigation, were found more effective than the state 

' ' ' j !; l 1 ;■ y oh; i a; , s y y iy o::.,; ; .y;yy; , yb-y'.v;'V. /■/./. y'-y/j : : '://; , /y/,.y ,; ■/.' -;-'..>vy:v:;....;' .yyiy. 

ox-itned tubewells. Fifth, operation of tubewells generally 
|| enjoyed the internal economies of scale but simultaneously 

|lf|pi I ■ . ■ ' ■ " j , .ylyl'o /// 

it also created the external diseconomies by lowering down 
f the surface water level. 

Studies under the second category undertaken by Charles 
|y Clift (28, p.12), Singh (153), Bajpai (16), Srivastnva (165) 

111 l ■ . ■/ ' .' v ' ..: . ■;// j y/: ; i : /' : 

|;, . and Bhati, et, al (22) explained the growth differential of 

- f: . ' 

' agriculture and its productivity in relation to regions, 

districts and blocks, on account of differential availability 
I of finance. Such studies inter- alia also look d into three 

''py principal aspects. First, vegetable growers, for want of 

i- I 111 - 111 


lo 


funds# were compelled to rent out a part of their unirrigated 
land to other farmers for effective utilisation. Second# 
availability of finance generally stimulated the cropping 
intensity through installation of pump-sets and tube- wells 
which enhanced the income of farmers. And third, a positive 
relationship was established between the financial resources 
and agricultural productivity. 

Studies under the third category were those undertaken 
by Subas (167# 168), Guri Datt (41), Misra, et. al . (82), 

Misra (87) and Singh( 112^1 1-2, 149', -153). ,whichderaphaslsea.the caste, 
economic, political, climatic or cultural factors as 
determinants of agricultural growth and its productivity 
differentials. It is argued that upper caste farmers, on 
account of their resourcefulness, have control over quali- 
tative inputs like fertilizers and irrigation which have 
ultimately led to an increase in output quantitatively as 
well as qualitatively. The argument thus established the 

positive relationship between the caste factor (82) , and 
with 

size of hoi ding/ the level of productivity. Besides, a set 
of quantifiable and non-quantifiable factors have also been 
mentioned to explain the productivity differentials. It 
is held, for instance, that "natural demographic and 
tenurial factors like floods and droughts, size and 
distribution of land holdings, land - man ratio, pattern 
of land ownership, etc. though they play a part, do not seem 
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to bo major factors in causing productivity differentials. 
These are largely to be found in the relative underdevelop- 
ment of certain activating factors in East U.P. including 
among other things factors like credit and marketing, 
institutions and rowans of assured water supply, lack of 
sufficient capital stock etc. Differences in social customs, 
attitudes and quality of the cultivators are also respon- 
sible to a certain extent in causing productivity 
differentials in agriculture in two regions, but their 
impact is difficult to assess" (142, pp.145-146). 

II. 3 Allocation Efficiency 

The issue how the utilisation of irrigation and 
the existing level of tenancy affect the growth of agricul- 
ture have also been discussed at length. Available evidence 
suggests thot under utilisation of tube-wells which has been 
at the higher side has generated the huge deficit in the 
public exchequer (134) . However, small and marginal farmers, 
on account of various reasons# have utilised tube-wells 
more intensively than the large farmers. In order that 
under utilisation of tube- wells coul.d be checked, a more' 
equal distribution of irrigation system was suggested the . 
benefit of which might percolate down to the needy farmers 
(154), -V:\. IV; 
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II. 4 Land Reforms and Tenancy 

The increasing tenancy played a significant role in 
transfer of land, land holdings and appropriation of agri- 
cultural surpluses. The study by Joshi and Dhar (54) 
revealed that land transfer was a problem in all sections 
of rural society. Generally, it was the small and medium 
farmers who transferred their land either wholly or partly 
to the rich landlords. However* this had a little or no 
impact on overall land distribution system in the state. 
Indeed it was Zamindari Abolition which affected the 
size of land holdings and the sub-1 eting of land. Studies 
by Singh et, al . (146) , Singh (141), Sanyal (128) found that 
leasing out of land declined considerably after the enfor- 
cement of Zamindari Abolition act. Similarly, Bardhan and 
Rudra (19) underlined that tenancy in East U.P. declined 
mainly on account of tenancy legislation act. Land holdings 
declined sharply in the case of upper Hindu castes, whereas 
it increased in the case of scheduled caste and scheduled 
tribe communities. 


6. Over the period 19 53-54 to 1961-6 2, the leasing out of 
land practice declined, whereas, it increased, from 1961-6 2 
to 1971-7 2. “Over the period, the extent of leasing out of 
land has sharply increased in the case of holdings below 2.5 
acres. Holdings between 2.5 and 15.0 acres also show seme 
increase in leasing out operations, while holdings above 
this size generally show 7 a decline in leasing out. These • 
changes suggest that farmers in larger size groups now find it 
more profitable to cultivate their land themselves and are 
leasing out land less frequently. On the other hand, a large 
number of marginal and small farmers are also constrained to 
let out their land and look for other sources of earnings" 

(s- e A.K. Singh, op. cit ., 141, p. 247). 



it. al . broughtout this point very clearly. 


It was ’held that"the agrarian structure in Avadh was composed 


agricultural labourers 


in land and other intermediari 


order of setting such an agrarian structure in Avadh that 


could 


state at the base of feudal relations in land with a view to 


encompassing the whole countryside under British Raj from 


of the population in Avadh. They were -completely dependent 


required which was again wholly dependent on natu 


absence of any techno-economic security to cultivation* 

In fact, they were placed under the double yoke of explol 


the Zamindars, Taluqdars on the one hand and 


Similarly, Joshi (61), Rawat (125), Singh (159), 

and 

Singh et. al . (146), Singh (155), Agrawol (5) / Shrimali (139) 
explored how the landless and the marginal and small farmers 
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were exploited, by rich-landlords and policies adopted by 
the government. During the pro- independence period, the 
agrarian structure of the state was governed wholly by the. 
vested interests of Britishers who looked after the develop- 


ment of their own country rather than the- development of 
Indian territory. Besides, role of rich landlords was also 
held equally important for the exploitation of landless 
peasants. During the post independence era, the agricul- 
tural structure was dominated by. the rich-landlords by 
various ways. Rich landlords "together constituted the 
dominant power group in rural life. They could with the 
help of their power and position in rural life use the police 
and bureaucracy to subserve their own interests. They 
succeed in grabbing and/or retaining in reserve for 
themselves all the available surplus and separable land. 

The vast developmental rosou-rcos - seed/ fertilizer, credit, 
irrigation facilities, new technology poured into -the 
rural sector could also be grabbed by them. They therefore 
became richer and still more powerful. The less favourably 


had to compete with them under 


bulk of rural peopl 


unfavourable conditions and hence lost in th 


grabbing game, as well as failed to derive proportionate 
benefit from the developmental resources made available 
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further supplemented by the fact that policies of big 

industrial and commercial -monopolis were such that extracted 

the large amount of surpluses generated in the agriculture, 

which ultimately, as a result of poor bargaining capacity, 

forced poor peasants to soil their produce at abnormally low 

prices and simultaneously purchase their requirements at 

higher prices. This generated the tensions, movements and 

7 

struggles among the peasants. Clearly therefore, surplus 
generated by agricultural sector was not distributed 
appropriately among the important facets. Whereas, taluqdars. 
and zamindars have extracted major fraction of surpluses, 
the other important factors are by no means less important. 

In view of this, we may now move to discuss the extent to 
which poor and inadequate marketing has lowered down the level 
of income of the farmers generated in the agricultural 
sector. 

II. 5 Marketable Surplus and Marketing 

Various studies (10, 32, 33, 65, 142 and 145) examined 

the marketable and marketed surplus and factors that 

inhibited its growth performance. Fahimuddin (32, 33) 

found that benefits from agricultural development 

have flown to larger farmers, whereas, snail and 

marginal farmers were put at a highly disadvantageous 

7. Study consists of a sample of 486 households of 15 . 
districts of the state of Uttar Pradesh in 1976. 
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rally fetched lower prio 


village markets# which gen 


information about price prevailing^ outside of village 
markets, smaller quantity of' marketed surplus and so on. 
Further, the proportion of marketed surplus of tho 
marketable surplus was found as high as 80.73 per cent in 
cereals, 86.61 per cent in pulse,; nd 81.06 per cent in 
total foodgrains, implying thereby the higher level of 
marketability. However, this was again affected considerably 
by the role played by the brokers, commission agents and 
wholesaler-cum-coramission agents. It is depressing that 
during 1975-76 to 1985-86, share of margins of wholesalers 
and retailors has been much higher than the marketing cost 
of the foodgrains (34). The study by Mishra, et.al . (85) , 
thus, concludes that 11 (a) a significant portion of grain 


does not arrive in the mandies; (b) there are many produce: 
who sell their grain surplus to the village traders not 
insignificantly in proportion? (c) the traders who extract 
a large amount of grain from the producers' have upper hand 
in the regulated markets; (3) the marketing of grain by the 
farmers has l^ast concern with tho maximisation of gains 

b d ■ " ' > ■■ -'bod b'Vgd ; bb : -d;;:';; ob'b. -'do bd, ■ db db' : o. : ; ,;-vo:, b: 

from their sale; (o) other things remaining constant the 
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market arrivals of grains depend on the generation of 
marketable surplus by the farmers; and (f) there works a 
retrogressive process of exchange due to the under- develop- 
ment of muted formation of capitalist market and production 
relations in agriculture" (85, p. 130). 

Attemps were also made to explain the behaviour of 
marketable surplus with respect to demand and the size of 
land holdings. It was shown empirically that demand of 
agricultural produce relating to small and marginal farmers 
was stimulated by per capita income of consumers, whereas 
opposite relationship was established in the case of the 
large sized cultivators. It implied the substitution 
possibil iti-es -in favour of superior agricultural produce (17) « 
On the other hand, the lower price was found encouraging 
the demand of agricultural produce (99) . 

Losses in foodgrains were stressed by S.C. Jain, 
a t, al . (49) on account of storage facility. -It was found 
that as compared with the private storage, losses were 
high if foodgrains were stored in warehouses. Also, 
losses kept on rising with- the increase of waiting period 
in storage. Problem of marketing has, however, been 
entirely different in respect of non- foodgrains. Singh 
et. al . (146) and Kumar (66) historically looked at the 
effect of price changes on production. It was attributed 
primarily on account of the fact that prices prevailing in 





villages and market centres were well known to cultivators 


with an increase in pric 


The question as to how far the agricultural sector has 
been able to generate employment attracted the attention 
.of agricultural economists (86) . Conflicting results are 


the years. Studies by Raghuvansi at. al . (121) ana Singh' 
et. al. (147) underlined that employment increased due mainly 
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Vine-eta (135), Parikh (119), Laxrainarayan (71) demonstrated 
that employment in the agricultural sector declined over 
the years. 11 The reason underlying under such a phenomenon 
were stated to be the exploitation of landless by landlords 
i oi.r i of rfwmsnd for workers (119), casual status 


The questions of variation in wage levels, supply of 
labour and its determinants have also been discussed at 
length, Mishra, (87), Joshi, (61,62) , Nayyar (9 2). Study by 
Nayyar (92) emphasised that real wages increased m 
agricultural sector of the state on account of the impact of 
green involution. 12 Papola and Mishra (105) and Mishra (88) 
found that supply of female workers was determined primarily 
by the institutional factors, whereas, their participation . 
rate is determined by the household income levels and the 
wage rate. However, it was underlined that a high level of 
productivity could not ensure a rise in wage rates on account 
of given labour supply conditions* Technological transformati- 
in a a ri culture is also stated to be no solution to the problei 


Study Mishra (84) has und erscored this fact tnac un^re 

11, Shankar, Vineeta as back as 19 58-59 concluded taut wide 
spread mechanisation of agriculture resulted m th- ^ciis 
placement of labour and as a result workers migrated rrom 
rural to urban areas (see Shankar Vineeta, 0 £ . cit, J-35) > 

A Parikh, in 1968-69 found that mechanisation m agriculture 
resulted into a decline of employment in Muzaff arnagar 
district of West U.P. (see A. Parikh, cE tS- Js * *' r . ' , . 

Laxminarayan concluded that permanent workers declined in _ 
Purana Pandey block of Bast! district in U.P. during 19 58-59 
to 1972-73 (see H. Laxminarayan, -opjCit., 71). 

12. During 1956-57 to 1970-71, the increase _ in real wages was 
0 9 per cent in West U.P. and 0.6 per cent m Ce -y\ * * ' 

but in Eastern U.P. . it was 2.3 per cent per annum (see 
Rohini Nayyar, op. cit/ 9 2) . 
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is no simple' causal relationship between technological 
change and agricultural wages; and the supply- demand theory 
of wage determination may not explain the situation. There 
seems to be rather other forces at work in thwarting tne 
materialisation of the positive wage-effects of technological 
change, despite the considerable agricultural growth in 
the state" (84, p.318). This was refuted by V.K. Pandey, 
et. al . (101) who showed that per farm surplus labour was 
lowest in western U.P. , whereas, highest in Bun.,elkhand 
region. 

XI . 7 Agricultural Taxat ion 

The question as to whether agricultural sector had the 
capacity to bear the taxes or not was also highlighted by a 
few studies. Hemlata Rao (123) stressed that tax burden 
was relatively less on agricultural sector. Over the period, 
1960-61 to 1965-66, direct taxes per capita from agricultural 
sector increased by 4 times, whereas, in the case ox ^on- 
agri cultural sector it increased by 6 times. Interestingly, 
whereas 85 per cent of village population paid .51 per cent 
direct taxes, 15 per cent of urban population paid 49 per 
cent of such taxes in the state. Moreover, tax paying 
c pacity varied for different farm categories. Households 
with 5 acres of land were not found having tax paying 
capacity but households with 5-10 acres of land ho. q too 

taxpaying capacity of 2.3 per cent. Househ >lds with 

f 
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10-15 and 15-20 acres of land were found having tax paying 
capacity of 24 and 21 per cent respectively. Subsequently, 
households with 'over 20 acres of land were seen possessing 
tax paying capacity of 51 per cent (31) . It was suggested, 
therefore, that marginal and small farmers should be exempted 
from the direct taxes, whereas, it should be imposed on the 
income of the rich landlords. The study by Sarin (129) 
showed that the burden of taxation is rather heavy on lower 
and middle income groups in rural -areas. It is pointed out 
that "taxes taken at the level of 1948-49 vary from about 
4 per cent to 36.8 per cent or more if the incomes are 
above Rs.50,Q00 out of individual, incomes from non- agricultural 
sources. The corresponding range for the year 1938-39 was 

I. 2 per cent to 20.5 per cent. With regard to agricultural and 
rural incomes, the range varies from 6.7 per cent to jl per 
cent in 1948-49 and from 3.4 per cent to 29 par cent in 
1938-39" (Sarin, 129, P. 64). 

II. 8 Developmental Programmes 

India* s economic development was initiated in a planned 
way since the First Plan and the developmental ^ activities 
speeded up effectively since the Second Plan onwards. 

Till the Third Five Year Plan, the objective was to 
attain the maximum possible growth rote through the process 
of industrialization. It was implicitly assumed that higher 
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rate -of growth might lead to the redistribution of income, 
which would help to solving the problems of poverty, 
unemployment and inequality. However, expected achievements 
did not follow and the gap between rich and poor widened. 
Since Fifth Plan emphasis shifted towards the improvement 
in the living conditions of rural communities. The basic 
emphasis of the various developmental programmes was to 
provide employment and to generate income for the rural 
masses. This was thought appropriate by speeding up of the 
agricultural sector of the state economy, in this particular 
section we confine ourselves to critically evaluate the 
performance of various developmental programmes. These 
studies, in view of analytical convenience,- may be 
classified into three inter- related categoric ss (i) 
studies that underline the increase of income of beneficiary 
farmers on account of implementation of developmental 
programmes; (ii) studies that examine the role of various 
banks and institutional agencies in initiating such 
programmes; and (iii) studies that look closely into the 
operational deficiency of various programmes and the 
associated factors. 

Under the first category, studies by Singh et. a l . 

(151), Rahim e t. al . (122) and Agre.wal (4), examined the 
impact of Ram Gang a Commend Area Development Project and 
the quantum of subsidies given in raising the agricultural 
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productivity accompanied with cropping intensity and 

13 

irrigation facility. Overtime, various scholars examined 
the impact of various developmental programmes in raising 
the income of the farmers in various districts, blocks and 
villages of the state. For instance, Yadav et.al . (190) , 
vJingh ct, al » , (156), Upadhyay et.al . (185), Singh et. al . 

(152), PancSey et.al . (100) and Adhikari (1) examiner! the 
impact of subsidies under Marginal Farmers and Agricultural 
Labourers (MFAL) , Intensive Agricultural District Programme 
(IADP) , Small Farmers Development Programme (SFDP) and 
Integrated Rural Development Programme (IRDP) in raising 
the income of farmers. These studies, by and large, indi- 
cate that the income of the beneficiary cultivators increased 


13 . During 1973-74 to 1975-76, irrigated area in U.P. 
increased from 52.86 per cent to 56.53 per cent? cropping 
intensity from 133.85 per cent to 135 per cent and per 
hectare yield of foodgrains from 9.13 quintals to 10.69 
quintals (see, R. I. Singh, et. al . (151), op. cit . , (152), 
Rahim et. al examined the impact of subsidy under the 
Improved Terracing Programme. Based on a sample of 90 
respondents of hill regions, he 'found that' cost-benefit 
ratio improved primarily on account of increased irrigation 
facility. This justified the subsidy given to farmers of 
hill areas during the period (see, Rahim et, al . op. cit , 

122 ) ? Agrawal found that intensive Agricultural District 
Programme (IADP) in 196 villages of district Aligarh -was 
less successful. This was mainly due • to the institutional 
factors like tenancy reforms, ceilings on land holdings 
and consolidation of land (see Agrawal, op, cit ./ v4) . 
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... * -U 

over the years in comparison to non-beneficiary farmers. 

We may now dwell' upon the studies under second category. 
It may be mentioned that banks have played a crucial role 
under different developmental programmes in extending the 
credit to the farmers. Balishter ct.al. (18) and Singh 
(153) examined • Inter- alia the role played by the banks as 
a supplier of credits to the farmers and the problems 
surmounted in repayment of loan. It was concluded that 
where as 78 per cent of beneficiaries borrowed from banks 
and institutional agencies, only 22 per cent of beneficiaries 


14. in 1980-81, YadaV, et.al. (190) found tnat in Ajitoai 
block of Etawah district, the average income of 30 bene- 
ficiaries which received subsidy, was higher than -h 

number of non-beneficiary farmers (see Subsidy 

190 ) - Singh et 4 al. in 1981-82, studied the impact of oubs lay 
on Chances ilTiStensity of resource use and investment: for 
25 beneficiaries vis-a^vis the same number of non-beneficiary 
cultivators. It was found that capital investment, gross 
and net income and business income were far higher - r 
beneficiary cultivators than hhe non-beneficiary on.s. 

/ qpp sinah et*al„ * op«c rfc« * 156); Upadhyay t:aKx g 

a sample from tio blocks and 7 villages in chances 

of Ballia district, examined the impact of uPAL on c ■ '- g 
in fixed assets, employment opportunities and farm business 
ScSe of selected farmers. It was seen that such programmes 
had positive impact on raising the fixed assets and employ- 

merit opportunities (see* Upadhyay/ ri* -tn 

Sinah, et.al . evaluated the impact of IADP over 1966-67 to 
S? 0 - 7 irfe this purpose, a sample of 140 cultivators 
across the different size of land holdings Qf the Dhanipur 
block of Aligarh district was considered (see Singh, et^al. 
op S-t°f 152) 9 Ypandey et^al. examined the Impact of-anSCT 

Farmers Development . A g e "=y Pr ?9 r n m ? Q if PB ? v . 1 s ®? t e| n ?hl 
p +- , oo^cit. 100) t Adhxkari/ xn 1981/ evaluated too 

Impact of IRD Programme for 600 families in backward loc 

of Kurn aun Hills (see Adhikari# ^ * 
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took loan ' from ■ the non— institutional sources. Notwithstanding, 

a distinct discriminatory policy followed, small and marginal 

farmers were given much less loan than the large and medium . 

farmers. As far as repayment of loan is concerned. Land 

De vel opment Bank felt more staisfied than the Cooperative 

15 

Societies and Commercial Banks. 

Under the third category, studies showed that various 
developmental programmes have been ineffective in solving the 
problems of poverty and unemployment on account of various 
deficiencies. Papola and Tewari (106) demonstrated various 
deficiencies in the implementation of the RIEGP. It was 
stressed that RIEGP scheme, which was exclusively meant for 
landless households also included 56 per cent of land owner 
households. Thus the fundamental objective of the scheme 
which proposed to cover only landless and unemployed 
beneficiaries was defeated. The study also reported the 
noncooperation by the government officials. Block level 
officials who were supposed to play a key role in 
identification of benef ici aries were found almost ineffective. 
Also, beneficiaries covered under the . scheme were not seen 

15. The study' by Balishter et.al . relates to the year 1983-84, 
which .considers 74 farmers from the 6 villages of Chaumuhan 
block of Mathura district, (see Balishter, et. al . Q£jj cit. , 

18) ,* R.K. Singh, during 1979-80 to 1980-81 considered 25 
farmers of Agra district of the state (see R.K. Singh, 
op.cit . 153) . 
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satisfied fully with respect of the mode of payment. A 
study by Pant (10 3) emphasised the need for new type of 
employment generating scheme as existing Antodaya Programme 
was not able to generate enough employment on account of its 
implementation deficiencies. Jafri o t. ?1 (43) lamented on 
the poor performance of the ’package of rural developmental 
programmes in U.P. Hills. Various programmes like IRDP, 

NREP, RLEGP wore not found performing satisfactorily for 
several reasons. The failure of IRDP was held mainly due to 
inappropriate criterion of selection of beneficiaries, 
little or no knowledge about the' schemed by beneficiaries 
and above all noncooperative attitudes by the bank officials. 
Similarly for RLEGP, it was emphasised that authorities 
encouraged development of animal husbandry without taking 
into account the local skills and other factor endowment 
structure. ^ 

16. study considered 250 households- from 43 villages of . 
Allahabad and 51 villages from Fatehpur district of the 
state .(see A. D. Pant, 10 3). 

17. Study in 1980-81, considered a sample of 197 b<..neficia- 
ries under RLEGP and 11 beneficiaries under special 
component plan (SCP) . Such benefici cries were drawn from 
850 households from 83 sampled villages of 14 sampled blocks 
of 8 districts of U.P. Hills (see Ja’fri, et. al . , op; c it . , 43). 
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Studies by Giri Institute (37, 38) examined the impact 
f Integrated Area Development Programme (IADP) in context 


of. overall development of the blocks. It was observed that 


of natural endowment, resourc 


devel opment 


>a area und 


J oshi 


that if per capita income would be taken as aggregate 


sta t. e . Ho we ve r , 


18. Study considered 5 blocks of Panwari, Ma 
Bon do, Taiya and Alipura (Giri institute of 
Studies, op. cit , 37) « The Giri Institute of 
Studies also examined as to how the employme 
generated for the Babina district (see GIDS, 
38) . 


.... V 
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if one takes other developmental indicators, the same region 
may fall in the category of underdeveloped region. Thus, a 
paradoxical situation arises. To support his argument, he 
has pointed out that Nainital and Dehra Dun which consist 
of a fairly large proportion of plain area can be termed as 
developed region. As compared to this, rest of the Hill 
regions,, which account for fairly large proportion of forest 
products, can be treated as underdeveloped regions. To 
supplement this, Chandra et. al . (26) showed that area under 
forest increased in U.P. during 1950-51 to 1980-81 but rate 
of growth was slower in Hill region than the rest. During 
1979-80, Hill region accounted for about 60 per cent of 
area under forest. Generally, a significant proportion of 
forest area in U.P. are under khair, sisoo and mi sc. spices 
followed by bamboo tree. Thus share of land under foodgrain 
crops is relatively low. Go swam i (36) has, therefore, 
rightly pointed cut that the prime cause of underdevelopment 
is the dominance of non-food crops, which has primarily 
led to the increase of dismal poverty in the Hills. 

II. 10 New Directions 

We may now briefly point out the principal focal 
points of the earlier sections. Studies per- so , demonstrated 
the higher growth performance of agriculture during the 
post-green revolution period as compared to the pre-green 
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revolution period. This is specifically true for non-food 
crops in general and certain specific food crops . notably 
•wheat and rice in particular. This agricultural performance 
generated the problem' of inter- regional disparities. Generally 
Eastern U.P. landed behind western U.P. Such an unbalanced 
agricultural development has been seemingly explained by 
various important factors# which inter- alia include# 
uneven distribution of irrigation# fertilizer# technology# 
improved HYVs# finance# caste factor and so on. As such# 
this has been done on the basis of various hetrogeneous 
indicators of agricultural development. Therefore# it would 
be useful to workout appropriately a composite index of 
agricultural development to identify the role of various 
explanatory factors. . 

Marketing of the agricultural produce also merits 
special mention. As discussed earlier# marketing of - , 
foodgrains, has wider implication on the appropriati n of 
surpluses. Commission agents viz.: brokers# wholesalers# 
retailers# etc. have generally extracted the margins# which , 
may have otherwise gone to the producers. It would be 
essential# therefore# to examine more precisely how the 
role of commission agents could be minimised. Various 
studies have also underlined that advance technology in 
agriculture has been of the capital intensive type# which 
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has displaced the human labour in the labour surplus economy. 
But at the same time, it has also induced larger output. 
Therefore, a conflicting problem has arisen as, to whether. our 
basic strategy is the maximisation of agricultural output 
or the generation of employment. This needs to be sorted out 
at a priority basis. A further research study is definitely 
needed to tackle this problem. 

In -passing reference, we may add that various develop- 
mental programmes have been undertaken to enhance the 
agricultural output. Unfortunately, studies seem to suggest , 
that, owing to various* probl cams, such as, lack of knowledge 
about the programmes, noncooperative attitude of the bank 
officials and inappropriate criterion of selection of bene- 
ficiaries at the grass root levels, the developmental 
programmes have not yielded the desired results. On the 
other hand, some studies do suggest that the various deve- 
lopmental programmes exerted a positive influence in raising 
the income of the beneficiaries. It may be extremely 
useful if further research studies, are undertaken to' 
re-examine the impact of various developmental programmes 
at district, block and village levels. 


' CHAPTER III 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 

III. 1 Introduction 

Industrial development received high importance since 
Second Plan onwards. Different states of the country achie- 
ved different levels of industrial development/ which/ in 
turn/ was influenced by the infrastructure facilities and 
the policies pursued by the government and differences in 
factor endowments. This chapter looks into the various 
aspects of industrial development. 

III. 2 Indu s tri al Deval opment s State Level and Regional 
Level Analysis 

The relative level of industrial development of Uttar 
Pradesh has been examined, by different studies. Tiwari 
(17 5) showed that the relative level of industrial deve- 
lopment of u.P. came down in 1971 as compared to 1961, 
which continued in 1981. The rank of U.P. in terras of 
industrial development which was Hth in 1961/ reduced 
to 13 in 1971/ and further slipped back to 15 in 1901. 

It was depressing that U.P. failed even to retain its 
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earlier position of 1961 and remained industrially least 
developed states after Jammu and Kashmir in 1981. Tewari 


Studies have focussed upon the level of industrial 
development between different regions of the state. 
Generally, West U.P. showed the best performance in terms -of 
industrial development, whereas East. U.P. the worst. Singh 
(142) in his study covering 1951—1975, stated that 
•North-West U.P. has experienced a sustained growth of 
factory industry over the entire period* Number o.f factories 
has increased 5 times and number of factory workers 3.5 


On the other hand, the growth of 


out that level of industrial activity was above th< 


state average in Western region followed by central 
region, whereas, it was below the state average in 
Eastern, Bundelk hand and Hill region. He calculates 
location quotients for variables like workers, gross 
invested capital, output and value added. The location 
quotients are found comparatively lower in Eastern, 
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Bundelkhand and Hill region as compared to Western and 
Central region*. The similar finding was also arrived by 
R. T« Tewari (171) . 

XIX* 3 Industrial Transformat ion 

Uttar 'Pradesh experienced industrial transformation 
during 1970s both at state as well as at the regional 
level. This is highlighted by some of the studies. Tiwarx 
(175) underscored that whereas share of primary sector in 
total income of the state decreased from 60.2 per cent in 
1960-61 to 44.90 per cent in 1982-83,- share of secondary 
sector increased from 11 per cent, to 19.5 per cent and that 
of tertiary sector from 28.7 per cent to 35.6 per cent. 

Since the above is based on a very aggregative level, an 
examination of change in industrial structure at the level 
of product break down is called for. Papola (110), oO^hi (50) , 
Kumar (67) and Adhikari (2) have revealed the industrial 
transformation at the level of disaggregation of commodities. 
During 1961 Joshi and Tyagi (50, 1B4) found that state was 
dominated by natural resource based industries like 
textiles and food in terms of number of units, whereas 
capital and intermediate goods industries were more 


significant in terms of employment. Daring 1981, the situa- 
tion remained, more or less, unchanged, whereas consumer 
goods continued as an important industrial category in terms 
of number of units, the natural resource based industries 
continued to enjoy advantage in terms of employment. It was 
rightly held that "the most important industry group in the 
state has been the food products group. Other important 
industry groups to register a relatively fast rate of growth 
.have been paper and paper products, chemicals, non-metallic 
mineral products, etc. The industry groups- such as- chemicals 
non-metallic mineral products and basic metals and alloys 
have a recent origin but have emerged as significant" (50, p. 
212 ). 

This was supported by the study of Adhikari (2), who 
examined industrial development in terms of capital, employ- 
ment, -output and value added. During 1961, consumer goods 
industries like textiles and sugar accounted for over 75 
per cent, of share in terms of capital, employment, output 
and value 'added. However, during 1971, structural trans- 
formation took place which underlined the sharp decline in 
resource based traditional industries, whereas a moderate 
increase in capital goods industries. Various new industry 
groups, such as, basic metals and alloys, rubber, chemi- 
cals and metals replaced the traditional manufacturing 
industries. By 1981, sophisticated industrial products 
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such as# machinery, machinery, transport equipment 
and chemicals become vitally important compared to the 1970 s, 
During 1971-81, electrical machinery, machinery, rubber, 
plastics and petroleum improved their position considerably, 
whereas basic metals and alloys increased in terms of output 
and value added but registered down fall in terms of number 
of units and employment. Similarly, transport equipment, 
except in a number of units, witnessed downfall in various 
industrial developmental indicators. Electricity and power 
accounted for 50 per cent and 60 per cent in terms of 
•nnn,anr>+"i vtr. nati-ital. 8 nor cent and 17 per cent in terms of. 


transformation from con sumer- goods- re source 
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It was pointed out that scope for building up of heavy, 
industrial . complexes in the Kanpur city is largely inappro- 
priate and unconducive in accordance to the existing factor 
endowments. Therefore, development of agrobased industries 
should be given importance on the one hand and on the other 
such industries as chemicals and others should be developed 
in the largo, medium and small sized towns. This would 
lead to the balanced industrial growth of the region. 

II 1 . 4 Inter- Industry Linkages 

Industrial development strategy envisaged in the 
Second Plan onwards has proposed to promote, and strengthen 
the inter- industry linkages. This ’is primarily because such 
a strategy is likely to generate surpluses from one sector 
to another and also as a solution to the problem of un- 
employment through various demand and- supply mechanisms. 

We may, therefore, discuss the inter- industry linkages in 
the state. Papola and Mathur (114) examined the inter- 
sectoral linkages for large, medium and small enterprises 
of metal engineering industry in Kanpur. Papola and Mathur 
(114) conclude that u (i) most of the enterprises in cither 
sector function independently without having any regular 
market or technological relationship -with enterprises in 
the other sector; (ii) market linkages in the form of sub- 
contracting arrangements ere the control and predominant 
form of inter-relationship between the two sectors; (iii) 
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in majority of cases of inter-relationship, market linkages 
exist independently of any form of technological cooperation 
between the enterprises in two sectors; (iv) technological 
linkages are mostly accompanied with market linkages; they 
exist independently only in few cases. It may, however, be 
noted that the most important form of technological linkages 
consists of product specification .and designs given along 
with supply order by large to small enterprises; and it is 
seen that the specifications given are too simple and 
general (e.g. size, type of material to be used, etc.) to 
involve any real transfer of technology” (114, p„l5). The 
study further underlined that output and employment grew 
more in the case of linked enterprises than the non-1 inked 
enterprises. This was found true between the large and 
small sector enterprises as well as in the individjal 
product groups. 

.A more recent study by Adhikari (2) also examined 
the state of backward as well as forward linkages at a more 
detailed level of product disaggregation. The study concludes 
that "from strong backward linkage point of view, non- 
electrical equipments was found to have strong linkages with 
iron and steel, metal products with non-ferrous metals, 
glass and glass products with miscellaneous chemicals 
and coal and coke; non-metal products with non-ferrous 
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metals, grain mills products with cereals and pulses/ rubber 
products with other agricultural products and miscellaneous 
chemicals. Similarly, in terms of*. forward linkages also 
transport equipment had strong linkages with railway and 
motor transport, metal products with dairy products and 
canning and preservation, iron and steel with construction, 
electrical equipments, transport equipments, non-electrical 
equipments, metal products and non-metal products; non- 
ferrous metals with electrical equipments and metal 
products, miscellaneous chemicals, power, coal and coke 
and water supply had wide spread forward linkages in 
1970-71" (2). 

Ill .5 Inter-District Industrial Development 

Balanced regional development approach assumes 
explicitly the development of backward areas. Conscious and 
deliberate attempts by the state government have also 
embarked upon these lines specifically since the Fifth Five 
Year Plan onwards. It, therefore, calls for a discussion the 
extent to which industrially least developed districts of 
the state have benefited by different industrial developmental 
programmes. Industrial development has been examined by 
various studies by Singh (159), Papola, (HO) , Papola and 
Fahimuddin (118), Tewari (171), Singh (142) and Joshi (50) 
mainly in terms of growth of number of factories, 
output and employment. Joshi (50) examined the 
inter-district industrial development during 
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the period, 1961-71, 1971-1980-81 and 1961 - 1980-81. 19 

In terms of employment growth, it was stressed that 'as 

many as 11 districts maintained a high growth during all 

three periods, while three . districts wore always in a -low 

category 1 (50, pp. 221-222). Growth of output as an indicator 

of industrial development, however, presented a mixed 

pattern. Considerable variations were observed in the growth 

of output both in case of the backward and the non-backward 

districts. Also, whereas some districts performed fairly 

satisfactorily, others lagged behind in terms of output . 

20 

growth. Further, of -the 37, 15 districts having larger 
share of foo?I products were located in Muzaffarnagar, 

Meerut and Gorakhpur. Cotton textiles, machinery and machine 


19. "The number of districts having employment growth above 
state average remained around 60 per cent. But there was a 
constant shifting of districts between high and low growth 
between one period to another. Consequently- a district 
having higher than average growth ^between 1961-71 got 
relegated to the low category in the next perioc3 since its 
employment growth could not keep pace with the employment 
growth of the state" (sea A. Joshi, Ibid , (50). 

20. It was held that "a district with high growth in say 
1961-71 found itself in the low growth category in the 

.next period. While there was no difference in the total 
number .of districts which always had a high output growth... 
the number of districts always having a low output growth 
was found 14".... 1 (see, A. joshi. Ibid , (50). 
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tools ■units were located mainly in Meerut and Kanpur* Note 
may be taken that Kanpur alone accounted for about 68 per 
cent of employment in the cotton textile industry. 

Such an uneven industrial development was explained by 
different factors at different points of time. In 1961, the 
industrial growth was mainly explained by availability of 
road transport, in 1971, banking facility was found impor- 
tant alone. In 1980-81, variables, such ' as, agricultural 
produce and area under cash crops were found important. 

This seems to suggest that districts having high level of 
agricultural development and infrastructure have also shown 
the hiaher level of industrial development. Such districts 
include t Saharanpur, Meerut, Muzaff amagar, Ghaziabad, 

Kanpur, Allahabad and Varanasi. 

III. 6 Summary View 

The foregoing section portrayed that Uttar Pradesh 
has failed to keep pace with other states of the country 
in terms of industrial development. Over time, its relative 
position as an industrial state has either declined or 
remained stagnant. This is explained by the industrial 
development indicators which have been hetrogenous in 
character. Since different regions of the state are endowed 
differently with different types of factor endowments, they are 
at different levels of industrial development. Generali./, /fest 



.rially 'level oped region, whereas. Eastern region and Bunclel 
khand have, been the least industrially developed regions. 
Such an inter- regional industrial development variation is 


as to what factors are responsible for such a pattern of 


ment in terms of subsidb 


the above problems 


framework to exam in 


The study has also underlined the industrial 
transformation in the state, which has followed the classical 


pattern of industrial evolution. Consumer goods irrtstries, 
which dominated the industrial .scone of the state during 
early 1960s seen to have bean outstripped by the capital 
goods industries during 1980. This was explained by the 
infrastructural facilities and growth of agriculture. 
Generally, districts better ' endowed in terns of banking 
and infrastructure are seen industrially. more develops: 


This, in fact, 


than tb 
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demon s t rate s the- higher linkages between the two sectors 
of agriculture and industry. However/ linkages among the 
metal engineering industry does not fully corroborate this 
point. As has amply been demonstrated that most of the 
small, medium and large enterprises function independently 
without much of technological and market relationships. 
Since the analysis of such study only examines the first 
order effect, this needs to be extended over time and 
space which would further examine, the direct and indirect 
interdependence at a greater level of , product 
disaggregation. 


CHAPTER IV 
UNORGANISED SECTOR 

IV. 1 Intro ducti o n ' , „ 

Massive growth in urban population, especially in the 
metropolitan and large cities, raises many questions 
concerning unemployment, possibility of creating viable 
employment for the existing number of unemployed, under- 
employed and, also to the future increase in the labour or 
workforce resulting from migration. The prospect of absorbing 
the growing city or urban population into productive 
occupations and providing them with the required social 
and other urban amenities, seems vary slight, given current 
trends of employment growth in the organized industrial 
sector on the one hand "and expenditure, investment and 
management capabilities of the civic authorities on the 
other. It seems that urban development strategy based on 
organised sector is not much viable on account of its 
limited capacity to create employment and to generate 
income and therefore unorganised sector development strategy 
would be more equitable and income and employment oriented. 



IV. 2 A Comparative View 

The study by Tiwari (177) . compared the performance 
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of the informal sector vis-a-vis the formal sector. “ Growth 
of the informal sector measured by employment criterion, 
was found more spectacular than that of the formal sector 
during 1971-1986, /also, cost of providing employment as 
measured by capital - labour ratio and output - capital 
ratio was lower and therefore favourable to the informal 
than the formal sector. However, share of informal sector 
in terms of income and employment of the city was far lower 
than that of the formal sector. But the relative importance 
of the informal sector was substantial in, non-m ana factu ring 
segment than the manufacturing segment of the city economy. 
Average productivity of the informal sector was lower than 
that of the formal sector in manufacturing segment, non- 
manufacturing segment and city’s average. Production 
structure of the informal sector was characterised as 
labour intensive. This was borne out by the fact that labour 
cost per unit of output was higher in the informal sector 
.than the formal sector. But non-wage cost was lower in the 
informal than the formal sector. 

21, Study covers a sample of 1175 units, of which loO are 
drawn from the formal and 10 25 from the informal sector in 
1935-86 from the Kanpur City (See Tiwari, Op. ext . , 177) . 
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Studies (176, 177, 179) further underlined the v/e ak 
linkages between the informal and the formal sector firms. 

Trade emerged as of crucial importance, which - supplied 
inputs both to the formal and the informal sector enterprises. 
As far . as market linkages are concerned, they were weak or 
almost non-existent in the case of formal sector. A sub- 
stantial proportion of output from this sector was sold to 
the various markets located outside the state. However, 
strong market linkages emerged in the case of the informal 
sector as a overwhelming proportion of output was sold to 
the local ' consumers. However, the linkages between formal 
and informal sector firms both for purchase of input and 
disposal of output and "vice- versa were found generally less 
significant. The above analysis considered direct supply 
and purchase activities and excluded indirect effect of general 
interdependence. To capture this, analysis was extended 
further^ to examine the nature of city’s general inter- 
dependence as well as direct and -indirect linkage effects. 

By applying Leontief * s inverse, the study underscored that 
industrialization strategy advocated by Hirschman would not 
yield the fruitful results. This happened because output 
inducement based upon backward link-gas was likely to impair 
the other developmental objectives such as income and 
employment generation. Further, textiles/ rubber and plastics 


pipasi^ 
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emerged to satisfy the 'key' sectors of the city economy 
based on various backward and forward multiplier matrices. 

IV. 3 Problems Faced by Unorganised Sector and Its Employees 

Studies were also undertaken to examine the extent to 
which unorganised sector enterprises wore exploited by 
variety of ways. Studies (108, 35, 109) revealed the dis- 
crimination against women vis-a-vis men in terms of payment 

■■ 1 if 

of wages. Papola (109) observed discriminatory practices 
which existed in various establishments of Lucknow city. 

For example, it was found that a woman candidate, on an 
.average, had 25 per cent lower chance of getting employment 
as compared- to a male candidate. Further, a female worker 
earned 20 per cent less than a male worker# irrespective of 
the nature of work performed, worse than this was the fact 
that as much .as 15 per cent of the above problems were 
generated due mainly to labour market discrimination, 

Pande (94) similarly found that wages paid to a female worker 
in the unorganised sector was less by 17.36 per cent than 
paid to a male worker. Across . different districts, wage 
differential was highest in Kanpur and lowest in Mora.:., abad 
district. In different activities, wage differential was 

22. "women Workers in an Urban Labour Market i A Study of 
Segregation and Discrimination in Employment in Lucknow 
also examined such aspects (See, Papola, 109). 
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highest in agriculture and construction activities. It 

was pointed out that "the wage differentials between male 
and female . workers varied frt>m 11.95 per cent in agriculture 
sector to 3,15 per cent in industry sector. The wages of 
female- workers was 20.63 per cent less than the wages of male 
workers employed in construction in district Kanpur, In 
district Nainital the female workers were getting wages 
11.95 per cent less than the wages of male workers in agri- 
culture sector. The wages of female workers employed in 
industry sector were 8.19 per cent and 4.59 per cent less 
than the wages of male workers in districts Kanpur and 
Moradabad respectively" ( 94 , p, 145) . 

Besides the problems of low wages and discrimination 
practices, the exploitative, role played by the middleman 
has also cropped up quite sharply in some of the unorganised 
•sector studies. Singh ot.al (157) in 1975 brought out v_ry 
clearly that carpet making iri'du stry 24 was exploited intensively 

23. The study consists of n sample of 207 male ana equal 
number of female workers employed in 4 2 organisations in 
three districts, viz., Kanpur, . More tab ad one N a in it- 1 
U.p. state. The study relates to the y ar l98G-u9 (S>-o 

Panda, Op.cjt ., 94) . 

24. The”* study is based on a sample of 5033 artisans - 4024 
from Bhattahi and 1739 from Mirsapur in 19-75 (see Singh 
et.al* Op. cl t . , 157) « 
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diem an. As much as 87 per cent of the trade was 


middlemen such as wholesale ti 


and contractors. Middlemen have not only narrowed down the 
margins but also affected the wages adversely. It is held that 
'the average monthly earnings of the workers themselves are 
depressed, the average for all categories being only Rs. 121. 
Contrary to expectations, there is no difference in the 
average monthly earnings of the wage employees and contract 
workers - it being Rs. 121. However, as one moves to the 
catfioorv of workers who are relatively free from middlemen 


influences, the average monthly income rises; it is ojoout 
Rs. 174 for sel f-empl oye d- cum- contract workers and Rs.300 for 
the self-employed (157, Ch.IV) . The role of middlemen was 
also found extremely vital in the functioning of the handloom 
industry. It is indeed disappointing that right from giving 
employment, for workers to the sale of products, whole, snlers, 
retailers, brokers and other intermediaries have ployed 
a rather exploitative role. Singh et. al . (158) found that 
98 per cent of entrepreneurs had direct contract with middle- 
men both in terms of procuring, raw materials as well as the 
i _ ... .c iv e Far ns averaae earning of a worker is 
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concerned/ the position is, in fact, pitiable. It. has been 
stated that 'the average monthly earning is only Rs. 113 in 
1973. It needs to be noted that the average monthly earning 
is highest for self-employed worker (about Rs. 133), lower 
for' the- contract workers and the self- employed- cum- contract 
workers (about Rs. 120 - Rs. 122), and the lowest for the wage- 
employee (about Rs. 107) (158, p. 17-18) . 

Focuss has also been shifted towards examining -the 
competitiveness of unorganised sector, living conditions 
of workers and relationship between the nature of establi- 
shments and the earning. .Ashraf (11) argued that hand prin- 
ting entrepreneurs 26 no longer felt threatened by the 
competitive ability of the organised sector entrepreneurs. 
However, living condition of workers was reported .to be 
miserable. It was pointed out that "11.52 per cent of therm 
were living in either fully kutcha or partly kutcha houses? 
40 per cent had only a single room accommodation? about 
6 2 per cent of houses did not have electricity? about 46 
per cent had no running water? 50.3 per cent had no 
independent bath room and 47.2 per cent had no separate 

26. The study consists a sample .of 75 establishments 
of textile hand -rinting industry of Farrukhabad district 
of u.P. It relates to the y~ar 1978-79. (Ashraf, Ibid, 11) . 
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toilet facilities" (11, p.35) . The study, further, shows 
that earning rises with the size of units and vice-versa. 

Such industry primarily being household type tends to employ 
more number of family members. There is info d a direct 
relationship between the earning of a household worker and 
household unit, of which worker is a part. Normally, 
household units are better pay masters than those units 
which employ hired workers from outside. It is held that 
"the annual earnings per household worker in an establishment 
where only job work is undertaken is about five times higher 
than the average warnings of a hired worker. The gap in 
income of the two types of workers widens very much in other 
'types of establishments such as the household workers’ 
average income was seventeen, times higher in units which work 
for themselves ’ as well as for others; sixty- four times 
higher in units which work for themselves and get their work 
done by others; and about-- seventy- four times higher in 
establishments which work for themselves only" (11, pp. 82-83) , 
The same was the case with stone industry. 

Ashraf (14) found that workers in stone industry of 

Agra 27 earned only Rs.153.96 per month, on m average. Earning 

27. The study is based on a sample of 45 establishments and 
180 workers of stone industry in Agra. The ref rence year 
of the study is 1981 (see Ashraf, Ibid, 14). 
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increased with the size of unit. A worker in Karkhana type 
unit earned as much as Rs. 6415.9 2 per annum, which was higher 
than the worker engaged in own family units (Rs. 5994.54) and 
small household units (Rs.50l3»12) per annum. Similarly, 
living condition of workers was also found miserable. It 
was held that "two-thirds of workers families were residing 
in just one or two room with a covered area of 200 sq.ft. 

One- third of houses were without electricity; 43.33 per cent 
workers did not have running water; and 38.34 per cent of 
houses did not have a toilet in their premises" (14, p.99) . 
Tiwari (177) also highlighted some of these problems. Informal 
sector in the Kanpur city employed 58.30 per cent of family 
members, 28.29 per cert of casual workers, 9.93 per cent of 
regular workers and 0.60 per cent of apprentice child labour. 
Formal sector, however, employed only 3 per cent of unpaid 
family workers. The wage for informal sector worker worked 
out at Rs. 5894.75 per annum, which was lower by 66.45 per 
cent compared to that of formal sector worker of Rs.98H. 96 
in 1985-86. 

The unorganised sector, in addition to above, are 
also seen facing several problems, which affected adversely 
their production and sale. Mehta- (79) found that most of 
the household units in Hill villages experienced a set back 
primarily on account of inadequate availability of raw mace- 
rials, obselete technology and inferior quality of 
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28 

products.. Such findings were also revealed by many resear- 
chers, such as Ashraf , (11) , Singh, (158) , Tiwari, (177) 
and many others. 

IV. 4 Role of Government Assistance for Development 
■ of Unorganised Sector 

As discussed earlier, most of the unorganised sector 
units, faced various problems both on internal production 
as well as on marketing fronts. To overcome these, govern- 
ment embarked upon various assistance programme from time 
to time. Very often, various assistance programmes were 
initiated to enhance the level of industrial development of 
the backward regions. Priority in benefits has been given to 
units located in backward districts of the state. Joshi and 
Papola and Joshi (51,52) have evaluated the impact of specific 

schemes'^ on the growth of units. Capital subsidy has been 

and equipments. Generally, 

provided to these units to purchase the machinery L such 

28. Study considers Jarti and Farsali Palli villages of U.P. 
Hills in 1984 (see Op.cit 79). 

29. Study considered a sample of 213 units from six 
districts! 30 units from Bareilly, 25 from Bui andshah r, 

25 from D^hradun, 48 frim Moradabad, 38 from Muzaffamagar 
and 47 from Saharanpur (see, Joshi and Papola, 0?,oi t, 51) , 
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beneficiary units have experienced a higher rate of growth 
in terms of output and employment. Generating Set subsidy 
is primarily provided to overcome the problem of frequent 
interruptions of electricity supply by state electricity 
board. The study remarked: "In principle the state should 
subsidise the difference between the cost of generating 
power internally and the rate of power supply applied by 
the board, for the period of scheduled production .during 
which the board is not able to supply the power, or then 
interest on the capital to purchase the generating set could 
be suitably subsidised" (51, pp.68-69) „ Such a subsidy was 
most commonly availed 'by various units of su ga r/k h an d so r i, 
electroplating and paper and paper products. Incentives 
like sales tax exemption, sales tax refund, sales tax 
deferment and free interest loan were also introduced. The 
objective of these incentives was to enhance the competitive 
strength in terms of marketability of the products for those 
units’ that incurred losses. Such incentives have been demanded 
extensively by most of the units surveyed. It was felt that 
n a single incentive from single source* with a substantial 
amount of benefit in the form of direct or indirect funds 
would probably attract and induce a larger number of 
entrepreneurs than multiple incentives administered by 
several agencies each providing a snail amount of specific 
.help" (51, p,73). It was suggested that the basis of giving 
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incentive S/ which was based on the classification of 'old* 
and 'new* units, should be modified. Incentives should be 
provided on the basis of 'naw productive capacity 1 of the 
units. 

Besides,, the subsidies and incentives given to overcome 
the problems c f p reduction and marketing, government also 
launched a scheme to mitigate the problem of unemployment. 
Self-Employment Scheme for Educated Unemployed Youth 
(SESEUY} was under such category# However, success of 
such scheme has been doubtful on account of various pitfals 
and misuse both on the spon sorer as well as on the- bene- 
ficiary' s side. Pande (95) brought out some of the defici- 
encies clearly implicit in the practical implementation of 
the scheme. It was held 'chat "addresses given by the 
beneficiaries were fake and the money disbursed was either 
utilised by people who were not eligible for assistance 
under the scheme or was utilised for purposes other than 
those stated in their proposals. It is fairly obvious that 
such malpractices could -not have been possible without the 
connivance of the concerned authorities since the guide- 
lines clearly state that a proper inspection is to be 
carried out to ensure that person is eligible and that the 

30. Study evaluated the functioning of SESEUY scheme 
during 1986 in Agra, Almora, Allahabad, Jalaun and Si copur 
of D.P. State, Ibid, 95. pd- ; ppp'p d c 
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place o'f activity (whether shop or shed) is the same as 
given in the application. Moreover, nearly 8*5 per cent of 
the sample actually surveyed was of beneficiaries whose 
household income at the time of getting financial assistance 
was above the prescribed maximum of Rs. 15,000 per annum" 

(95, pp. 10 2-10 3) . Not only that, there was a discrepancy 
between the amount of loan sanctioned and disbursed. 

Generally, beneficiaries received loan, which was much less 
than what was sanctioned. Also, there was divergence in the 
allocation of funds. For about 40 per cent of beneficiaries 
allocated the funds according to their own choice, irres- 
pective of the nature of venture proposed to be established. 

All these faults clearly demonstrate the manner in which the 
fundamental objective laid down under the scheme was by-passed. 

IV. 5 Other Considerations 

How far- the development of industrial activities 

influenced the income distribution pattern has also been 

discussed at length. The study by Papola and Sinha (H3) 

examined the influence of production of stainless steel 

utensils, aluminium, brass, iron and steel and phool on 

income distribution. 31 It was argued that above commodities 

31. The study is based on a sample of 600 households from 
ru r al and urban areas of the U.P. state. Two districts 
Sitapur and Lucknow were considered. Further, 400 households 
from 5 villages (Godhana, Mirjapur, Ahmadpur, Atari a and 
Manwan) from Sitapur, and 200 households from 4 villages 
(Deoria, Kalan, Arma and Mampura) from Lucknow district were 
selected (see Papola and Sinha, Ibid, 113) . o d do 
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come to qualify under 'minimuni need fulfilment 1 immediately 
after food items. To purchase these non-food commodities, 
rural households spent Rs.l97 and urban househ Id Rs.416- per 
annum on average. This underlined the negative effect on 
income distribution due to increased production of non-food 
commodities. This is so primarily "because a large proportion 
of a given amount of income in the heads of relatively higher' 
income groups is likely to be spent on metal utensils than 
if the same income is distributed among the poor, both 
because the rich buy qualitatively superior and therefore 
more valuable utensils; and the poor had other competing 
needs also for the expenditure of additional income. It was 
concluded that from the view point of poverty removal , 
the redistribution has no significance, in fact, it has a 
negative impact" (113, p.123). In addition the study raised 
some important points i First, shortage of raw materials, 
rising prices of raw material of utensils and low purchasing 
power of consumers affected adversely the growth of 
production of metal utensils. Second, poor marketing 
network and high mark-up have put the rural consumers at 
a disadvantaged position than the urban consumers. Third, 
metal utensils, which are generally used by rural masses 
as a basic need show a higher labour intensity, which is 
but accompanied by lower productivity. An- 1 fourth, 
technological condition in metal utensils has been such 
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that has impaired the employment generating possibilities. 

IV. 6 Summing Up : 

. It is suggested, that growth of the informal sector has 
been more spectacular than that of the formal sector in terms 
of employment. However/ average productivity was lower sub- 
stantially in the informal # than the formal sector. Linkages 
in terms of purchase of inputs and .disposal of outputs wore 
found almost negligible or non-existent. iU. so, based upon 
the backward and forward linkages,’ it was found that indu- 
strialisation strategy advocated by Hirschmon would not 
yield a fruitful results. Inducement in output is found 
to impair the other developmental objectives, such as, 
income and employment generation. It may however be mentioned 
that the entire linkage analysis is likely to be determined 
by the economic base of the city economy, such as, land, 
labour, capital, mineral resources and so on and, therefore, 
attempts need to be made to interrelate these through 
direct or indirect linkages. Of course, it would be highly 
rigorous 'exercise that could only be clone by a field based, 
study at a project level, ' d : g 

It is further underscored that unorganised sector in 
Uttar iradesh has been facing several problems on ace unt of 
shortage of raw materials, outdated technology, which have 
ultimately resulted in the inferior quality of products. 



Thus, such products do not compete well with the superior 
products manufactured by the formal organised sector. 
Besides, the fen ale workers in the unorganised sector are 
also found :'c-xpldtod in terms of payment of low wages and low 
chances of getting employment. This holds true across the 
different activities (agriculture* .industry, constructi n, 
etc.) as well as at different city levels. Interestingly, a 
female worker is subject to more exploitation in metro- 
politan and large city than in the small city. This stresses 
the examination of hypothesis that entrepreneurs in the 
metropolitan city are low pay masters than the entrepreneurs 
of the smaller sized cities. 


size of the unorganised unit and intermediaries play a 


exploitative role both in narrowing down the profit margins 
as well as depressing the wages. As far as the former is 
concerned, it would be advisable to investigate the factors 
responsible for this, such as internal economies of scale, 
which take the form of various cost elements like material 
and 'other costs of production. For later, it may be useful 
to examine,, the utility of middleman vis-a-vis the level of 
exploitation. This would bring out sharply the extent of 
•essentiality' and ' indlspensibil ity 1 of middlemen in the . 
whole functioning of the unorganised sector. Of course, those 
issues could only be examined by field based studies well 
designed in an empirical framework. 
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Finally, one; study discusses th<p impact of various 
incentives of the government to enhance the output and 
employment. It is .found that units availing incentives show- 
growth in terms of output and employment. Generally, most 
of the units demanded a single scheme for availing incen- 
tives. However, study shows the discrepancy between the 
employment generating scheme and its implementation. It 
calls for the examination of ‘rationale 1 of incentives. 

Two basic questions are posed essentially in this context. 
First, what should be the basis for providing the 'subsidy* 
or initiating a scheme for the employment generation. Should 
it be based upon 'efficiency* criterion, or 'need' or 
something else. Tind second, ‘ how* to mitigate the problems 
or deficiencies which geherally coma in the practical imple- 
mentation of the ' schemes 1 . Is.it possible at all to 
surmount these problems? or it is simply a theoretical 
proposition? Those questions, though important they are, 
can only be answered by a set of field based studies which 
have yet to be undertaken in fresh manner with a new 
dimension. 


CHAPTER V 


URBANISATION, MIGRATION AND POLLUTION 

V. 1 introduction 

Discussion on urban development and urbanisation has 
received much attention in urban economics, in India, the 
percn^ntage of urban population to total population increased 
from 11 per cent in 1901 to 23 per cent in 1981. The actual 
number of city’s inhabitants increased from 26 million to 
160 million over the same time period. Growth of urbanisa?- 
tion was, however, different in different states. Generally, 
economically backward states showed faster rate of urban 
growth than industrially advanced states. Uttar Pradesh had 
the second largest urban population after Maharashtra, but 
in terms of the share of urban population to population of 
the state it was at the 15th position among the 22 states 
of the country in 1981 (68) . This chapter discusses the various 
relevant aspects of urbanisation, migration and pollution. 
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V. 2 Defining Urbanisation 

Defining urbanisation conceptually has always been a 
problem in the literature on urban development. Generally, 
two inter— related approaches are usedj (1) quantitative 
and (2) qualitative. Quantitative approach, often called 
as ' conglomeration approach' is based on 'population 
size* alone. It implies that all areas 'over certain 
minimum size of .population' are to be termed as urban, 
whereas, others rural. This approach, howsoever simple, 
leads to misleading conclusions. This is because it does 
not take into account many aspects, such as, administrative, 
political, cultural, historical, demographic and economic 
considerations 1 , It is pointed out that "if neither 
any change has occured in the -predominant economic activity 
nor any urban characteristics have been introduced, it would 
be a misnomer, to call the area 'urban' even though its 
population is now larger than t.he minimum prescribed 
limit" (62, p.220) • On the other hand, qualitative approach 
in defining urbanisation takes care of all such considera- 
tions. Ideally, therefore, any ar a should only be denoted 
as 'urban' if its population exceeds 'the minimum 
prescribed norm' and also it must show a higher concentra- 
tion in terms of educational institutions, courts of law, 
police stations, hospitals, public services, sewerage. 
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pipe water supply electric lighting etc, besides having 
pretlomi nance in non- agricultural activities, Shastri rightly 
pointed out that “process of urbanisation is a way of life. 
It is a continuing process which is not mearly concomitant 
of industrialization but a concomitant of the whole gamut 
of factors underlying the process of economic growth and 
social change" (138, p, 514) . Census reports unfortunately 
followed-only the ‘conglomeration approach* in defining 
the 'urban* as distinct from the ‘rural'. 

It would be important here to distinguish 'urban 
growth* and 'urbanisation*. Whereas 'urban growth* refers 
to the net increase of population of towns and cities, the 
'urbanisation* implies the proportionate increase of urban 
population in relation to a state or a country. Both are, 
therefore, not identical. This is because if "the rate of 
growth of urban population is the same as that of rural 
population so that the actual percentage of urban population 
remains stable, urban growth has occured but not urbanisa- 
tion, If, on the- other hand, urban population increases at 
a faster rate than rural population so that the percentage 
of urban population in the total population of the country 
increases continuously, it is a clear indication that 
urbanisation is taking place" (72, p. 223), 
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V. 3 Growth of Urbanisatio n in U ttar Pradesh 

The growth of urbanisation on the basis of 
* conglomeration approach*, has been quite spectacular in 
Uttar Pradesh -as compared to the national average. The 
growth of urbanisation in U.P. during 1971-1931, was 4.9 . 

per cent, which was much higher than that in Indian economy 
(3.8 per cent) (70) However, there were inter-district 
variations, in terms of level of urbanisation in the state. 
Yogesh Kumar and Shastri (79, 138) highlighted this point 
. clearly. Generally, western region showed a higher level of 
urbanisation .than the Eastern, central,. Bundelkhand and 
Kills. During 1971-1981, number of towns showing 5 per cent 
growth rate was 8 in western, 5 in Eastern and 2 in Central 
regions. This portrayed that, although U.F. urbanised over 
time but the level of urbanisation was uneven, putting western 
U.P. at a top position, where as. Hill region was at the 
bottom. 

The unbalanced urbanisation pattern in the state. 

was explained by various factors, such as, emergence of 
class V and class VI towns, increase in small scale 
manufacturing and informal activities and the poverty 
induced migration .(70) . It was held that "in Uttar Pradesh, 
the towns with less than twenty thousand population have 
. grown at a much faster rate compared to. their counterparts 
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in other states... The proportion of towns reporting a 
growth rate of above 60 per cent is very low among the 
Class I (with population over one- lakh) an 3 class II towns 
(with population between 50,000 to 1,00,000) in the state 
compare 3 to other states.... the growth rote commute 3 after 
excluding the towns below twenty thousands population is 
lower in U.P. compared to India as a whole, the two figures 
being 3.1 and 3.55 per cent respectively... Similarly, the 
share of state in number of manufacturing units, has gone 
up from -6. 54 per cent to 10.13 per cent during 1961-78 
showing the better performance of U.P. vis— a— vis other 
states with the same level of aeon mic development. This 
. was explained by small scale units.... The development 
. dynamics responsible for the growth of these small uni us - 
resulting in larger increases in the share of the state 
in the number of units than in the employment or value added 
in the country — has encouraged the growth 'f the unorga- 
nised: and informal sector." (70, pp.99-10l) . 

Yogesh Kumar (69) empirically showed that urbanisation 
in Uttar Pradesh during 1961 was determined by pull factor, 
which was outweighed by 'push' factor in 1971. In 1901, 
variables such as cropping intensity, land— man ro.tiu, 
value of agricultural produce, concentration of industries 
explained the pattern of urbanisation. Overtime, therefor- , 
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•agricultural' development became- a pro- requisite of urbani- 
sation.. The same, more or less, is found true at the regional 
level. It is held that "the western region which is agricul- 
turally developed registered growth of large number of small 
and medium towns functioning as big marketing centers for 
agriculturally rich hinterlands." (69, p. 220). Sinha (163), 
by and large, also arrived at the same conclusion. During 
1951, 1961 and 1981, it was found that 'small towns .grow 
in those districts, which wore agriculturally more developer.. 

V.4 Migration 

. The role that migration plays in the context of city 
.economy has also been discussed extensively (107) . Papola 
viewed that the role of migration is of 1 eqjiilib rating 1 " 
nature. This is because workers tend to move out from the 
low productivity, and low income occupations of rural areas 
to high productivity and high income occupations in urban 
areas leading to minimisation of the gap between rural and 
urban income differential. Thus,' "the causes and conse- 
quences of migration as. implicit in the historical 
experience of the countries concerned thus got recognised 
as natural, inevitable and universal" (107). However, the 
availability of job opportunity -\ i - - in urban arms 
has also been questioned seriously. This is because 
slower rate of industrialisation and relatively high capital 
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intensity have adversely affected the employment opportuni- 
ties,, However, this also resulted into the urban unemployment 
and aggravated the housing problem, 

Singh et. al (148)' found that historical events were more 
important in the formation of Lucknow city. It was held 
that increasing slums, squatters and housing problems were 
primarily due to the migration process from rural to urban 
areas. It would be further interesting to discuss as to 
what factors are responsible for the process of migration. 
Mehta (76, 81) examined the factors leading to migration. 

Small land holding, lower level of income of households, 
higher level of education, larger family size, young age of 
respondents, were found important motivating factors which 
led workers to move out from rural to urban areas. It was 
underscored that owing to migration, the. average income of 
migrant workers also increased 4 times in Farsali Pallr, 
about 3 times in Jarti and 10 times in Uprada villages of u.P. 

Hill region. 32 Khan : (64), Bose (24), Rasto |^|| 4) no Sa 
dar (73) also examined the process of migration. thats “a 
substantial number of males outmigrated from our region. , 
Relative to male populatio n the, ratio of outmigration for | 

T 2 The study isT^sed on a sample of 20 5 migrants from two 

villages (Farsali Palli and Jarti) from J 1 c 

one (Uprada) from Pithoragarh district of Hill regi-n. 

33 The study is based on a sample of 20 villages from the 
SltTcts of Eastern U.P. Viz; Jaunpur, Azamgarh, 
Sultanpur.,. Faizabad, Ghazipur and Ballia. T e re >ren- 
year of study was 1971-76, Og^cit, 64. 



the region is worked out to be 11 per cent, reaching to 42 
to 50 per cent in the villages Sadarpur and Chak Bhik-ari. 

The rest 13 villages in our ample r-nge between 3 to 25 per 
cent rate of male outmigration. The inter- vill age differences 
in the ratio of outmigration is broadly conditioned by socio- 
economic status of the village. Predominantly scheduled cas^-e 
villages or those villages with very poor economic conditions 
are found to be chronically outmigrating". (64, P.14). 

Rastogi (124). similarly stated the reasons for inmigration in 
Kanpur and Lucknow city. "In Kanpur city 51.6 per cent of the 
surveyed, migrants barn i n rural areas reported that ‘-hoi 
firstly moved from their villages due to inadequate agn- 
cultural land, less incomes, unemployment or underemployrnen e 
as compared' to 36.1 per cent interviewed in Lucknow cr uy. 
iimong the contacted migrants bom in urban areas the pro 
portion of those who left their native place due to these 
reasons varied 8.1 per cent and 20.2 per cent in both the 
selected cities". (124, p.66) . Majumdar (73) also examined 
the factors motivating for immigration in Kanpur city. It 
was held that "23.24 per cent of the immigrants, have 
had the encouragement and support and friends or relatives 
in the city who could get them some job and help them to 
settle down. This' represents the extent to which tne pull 
factors have operated in the process of immigration. 13.44 
per cent of the immigrants came in an indefinite 


.-search 
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for employment -with a vague hope that some job or the other 
V7ill come their way in this growing industrial metropolis, 
cent settled down in the city just for the 
tion of urban life. This makes a total of 43.35. per 
cent which may be taken to represent the pull migration. 

The percentage of immigrants who left their homes because 
of lack of sufficient land holdings %. s 17.82. 3.61 per cent 
drifted away from their former homes because ruination of 
their hereditary Occupation and losses in business. Those 
who have sought an escape from family intrigues and 

' -v . ■ • • • 

quarrels constitute 2.0 3 per cent. Those who did not find 
suitable opportunities commensurate with their educational' 
qualifications in their former homes constitute.' 2.53 per 
cent. 1.40 per cant have stated political reasons. These 
are the refugees from Pakistan i«;ho have had to leave their 
home during holocaust following the partition of the 
country. Thus, a total 27.47 per cent may be taken to 
represent push migration" (7.3, p.7'3) „ Thus, it was the 
urban pull factor which relatively determined the process 
of migration from rural to urban areas. 

Tiwari (177) examined the structure and causes of 
immigration in the unorganised sector in Kanpur metropolis. 
It was found that in 1985-36, 60 per cent workers wore 
migrants, who moved from their native places due mainly 
to the low level of income followed . by seeking temporary 
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employment, starting business and family conflict in 
descending order. The study revealed that it was the 'rural 
push' along with the existing availability of job in the 
urban informal sector ’which led to the process of migration. 
About 93 p>-r cent of migrants gained immediately when they 
started the first job in the city. On an average, a migrant 
worker earned 8s* 313.85 per month, which was higher by 3 
times than the per capita income which they had at their 
native ’places (Rs.lQ3.74) per month. In between the first 
and present job, all migrant workers gained unexception ally. 
The. study, therefore, confirmed the current rural -urban 
income differential hypothesis in the context of urban 
informal sector workers. Generally, young age, higher edu- 
cational level, family responsibility, availability of low 
land and its fertility at native places, low level of job 
opportunity, deforestation, extreme poverty and the urban 
pull factors were found significant factors motivating the . 
process of migration. 

The process of migration was also examined according 
to castes. % tij Jafri: (44) found that- proportion of 
outmig rants was much higher in the case of upper caste 
(91.6 per cant) than the SC and ST (8.4 per cent). 
Interestingly, of the total 844 households surveyed in 
Kura aun- Gar hwal region, 35 per cent of households were 
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outmigrants.- Further, outmigrants were least in those regions 
which offer better employment opportunities, as compared to 
those having negligible employment opportunities. The out- 
migrants were least in Dehradun, where as, highest in Pauri 
Garhwal,, Factors underlying in the process of migration were: 
young, age, less fertility of land, high education, defore- 
station and poverty. ^ Pande, (96), in 1975, indicated the 
intra- strata • income differential in rural Kumaun. This was 
principally explained by the lack of infrastructure facilities 
and lack of employment opportunity in the region. As a result, 
on an average, a. worker got employment only for 173 days. Such 
employment was generally associated 'with seasonal fluctuations. 

V.‘5 : Pollution Effects 

Industrialisation emphasising the growth of heavy and . 
basic industries has been the important economic strategy 
in India. since the Second Plan onwards. • Such a strategy, 
although enhanced industrial .output, generated employment 
and encouraged exports, it had not been without social and 
economic costs, which generally generated the pollution 
effect. Whereas industrialisation received an' increasing 

34. Study covers a sample, of 844 households located in 
ALmora, Pauri Garhwal, Tehri Garhwal, Nainital and 
Dehradun and refers to the period 1971-1981, Op^cit-, 44. 


emphasis/ the by product of it, i.e., pollution, was left 
relatively unexplored. In Uttar Pradesh, few studies analysed 
the pollution effect*; 'Most of them are descriptive and very 
few are empirical in nature. 

According to Joshi (56) the impact of pollution was 
felt in certain parts of Hill region, whch primarily takes 
the form of air pollution, land degradation and damage to. 
private property. 35 The study showed that, on account of 
activities of Almora Magnesites Ltd, air pollution was of 
utmost importance. "The pollution caused by the company is 
primarily air pollution and takes the form of ©.missions of 
carbon dioxide and fine particles of dust from the kilns. 

A few years back dust pollution was a major problem in the 
ar^a and some land in the nearby areas was degraded Ju^_ to 
heavy fall-out of dust from the kilns. Recently, however, 
the company has taken measures to control dust emission by 
installing cyclonic dust collectors in the kilns. The 
atmosphere around the factory does not appear any more- 
different from, that in other nearby areas, except for 
little bit of smoke from chimneys, which, however, does 
not collect lout dissipates fairly quickly. The carbon-di- 
oxide emission also does' not seem to affect vegetation 
forests, and farms in the vicinity" (56, 0.27). The s.cond 

35. The study examiner? the impact of pollution j.n ALuiora 
district of Hill region, ib.id, 56. , pbpvvUpd 
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problem on account of envi ronroental offset relates to the 
degradation of land due to mining,, "in the Jhiroli mines of 
Almora magnisites, the land degradation has two facets. One 
pertains to the area being mined, and other to the areas below 
the mines which are affected by debris rolling clown the hill" 
(56, pp.28-29). The third problem is the damage caused 
to private property like houses' and. land crops. It was pointed 
out that crop lands and houses which are below the 1000 feet 
area have been damaged due to the "rolling debris and rocks 
flynantcwherevof :r blasting is carried out" (56, p.30). 
although, measures have been undertaken to prevent the damage 
of houses and land crops, the provision of compensation has 
also been introduced, but the problem Still continues. 

Jafri et« al „ (45), further examined the effect of 
environment on ground water level. During 19-85-86 and 1909, 
the level of underground water went down by 2 meters in 
Agra, 'which was the highest down fall in the state. This had 
wider implication on the irrigation facility, especially 
of tubewells. Similarly, in Chauhatna village of Agra 
Tehsil, the level of underground water went dawn from 
25 and 30 feet to 80 feet, which affected irrigation most 
severely. In Pura Bhagwan- village of Bah Tehsil in Agra 
district, the level of ground water was beyond DO feet. 
Therefore, to overcome such problems, unless appropriate 
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measures are adopted appropriately to prevent the deforests- 

V . • 

ti° n # the entire ecology of Agra and its surrounding villages 
are not safe environmentally. • 

Jafri (47) suggested that in Uttarakhand of Hill region, 
the raise of population growth should be reduced and activities 
like forestry, horticulture, animal husbandry, poultry and so 
on should be encouraged. This may bring cut the ecological 
balance. Jafri and Rao (42) examined how the infrastructure 
development affected the ecological system. In terms, of 
length of road/ Hills was found about a half of U.P. in 
1960-SI, but its performance improved during 1980-81 fairly 
satisfactory than the state. This had damaging effects on 
eco- system of U.P. Hills. It is held that “in fact the 
road construction has damaged the fragile eco-systam of 
U.P. Hills, besides the socio-economic order. While 
cutting the rocks through slopes, the entire Hills were 
destabilised and affected the valuable forests and opened 
the areas for regular land slides and floods etc. The 
accessibility to natural resources like forests and 
minerals has further aggravated the situation in order to 
quench the thirst of greed" (42, p.83) , 

Tiwari and Bajpai (178) also revealed the impact of 
industrial pollution such as air pollution and water ' 

pollution on the welfare of city's inhabitants.' It is 
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found that in Kanpur city, increased industrial activities 
have generated pollution. Those areas of the city having 
more concentration of industries such as textiles, chemicals 
and engineering have experienced a higher level of 
pollution. Besides, various diseases also increased due to . 
pollution. To reduce -the severity of pollution it is , 
suggested to shift the industrial location to outside of 
the city. However, in doing so, cost of physical capital 
accumulated since ' several years back and the nature and the 
level of demand of products, must be taken into account. 

V. 6 summing Up s 

To recapitulate the state of Uttar Pradesh .during the 
recent decades showed a higher level of growth of urbani- 
sation than the national average. But simultaneously the 
level of urbanisation was uneven. Generally western region 
was at the' top position, where as Hill Region was at the | 
bottom. Such a pattern of urbanisation both at the state as 
well as at regional level was explained by different factors. 
Where as, higher growth rate of urbanisation of the state 
was explained by the emergence of -class V and VI towns, 
increased small scale and informal activities and extreme 
poverty, the region-wise unequal growth of urbanisation was 
explained by the level of agricultural' development and 
migration. Analysis generally underlined the positive 
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association between the level of agricultural development 
of regions and level of urbanisation* 

Since migration plays an important role in the process 
of urbanisation, it is thought worthwhile to discuss factors 
explaining the process of migration. Various factors such as 
extreme poverty# higher level of education, larger family 
size, young age of respondents, low fertility of land, 
deforestation, low level of income at the native places, 
lower level, of job opportunity, urban pull factor 
int,- r- alia were found relevant for explaining the process 
of migration. These factors taken together, motivated the 
migration from rural to urban areas, which in turn, ad ..ed 
to the rate of growth of urbanisation on the one hand, and 
aggravated the problems like housing, unemployment and 
pollution on the other. Studies do seem to suggest that at 
various space points, pollution problem preceded wi oh. 
industrialisation side by side. This is -true for air one! 
water pollution, degradation of land and loss of privaue 
property and pushing down the underground water level. 

From above discussion, three important points emerge. 
First, classification of towns and the examination of urba- 
nisation are basically based on 'conglomeration approach' 
which takes into account the 'population size'. Other ^ 
factors like, administrative, political, cultural, economic 
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and historical have been, by and large,, ignored. It would 
be, therefore, useful if these factors arc also taken into 
consideration while classifying the urban from the rural. 

An examination of the process of urbanisation based on 
above considerations would be more realistic and useful 
than that what had been done so far. Second, the process 
of migration is seen explained by a ejbmut : factors, 

which perhaps, do not provide a clear thinking as to what 
factors are really significant for determining the migration 
process. It would be, perhaps, more useful, if migration 
is explained in a more rigorous manner by. - applying certain 
advanced statistical tool such as regression with lagged 
variables. This is because, at least theoretically, the 
impact of factors explaining migration is likely to be 
realised after some time lags. Third, the problem of 
environmental pollution has in fact received less, weightage 
in the research studies. Theoretically, one may think 
of the effect of pollution after certain time periods. 
Equally important with this is also to show how the impact 
of all types of pollution gets combined .and start exerting 
their negative influence thereby leading to human sufferings. 
Needless to say, toe issues raised both at theoretical as 
' well as at empirical ' levels could only be examined by a. set 
of studies which are yet to be undertaken in a new 
dimension. • ‘ ' 


CHAPTER VI 


INFRASTRUCTURE 

VI. 1 introduction 

Infrastructure plays a key role In economic develop- 
ment. It is realised that "various components of infra- 
structure such as financial, legal and administrative 
institutions lead to an increase in the supply of capital. 

On the other hand, availability of infrastructure facilities 
like transport, power, skilled manpower etc. creates a 
favourable investment climate by expanding the size of 
market and increasing the availability and supply elasticity 
of the factors of production" (50, p.538). Lack of adequate 
infrastructure facilities is likely to slow down the rate 
of economic development. This is true both at the state as 
well as at the regional level. The development of Uttar 
Pradesh, as we will discuss later, has lagged be. line! other 
states principally on account of infrastructural inadequa- 
cies. This has widened the inter- regional differentials. 
Infrastructure has been classified into two inter- related 
important categories, i.e., (1) economic inf restructure and 



(2) social infrastructure. Where as economic infrastructure 
includes such facilities as transport, communication, irri- 
gation, energy, banking and other credit institutions, 
social infrastructure includes: education, health facilities, 
water supply etc. Wo may now discuss first the economic 
infrastructure, 

VI. 2 Economic Infrastructure 

Joshi has examined the importance that economic 
infrastructure has received during Five Year Plans (53), 
Between First and Sixth Plan, the proportion allocated on 
irrigation and power increased from 36 per cent to 54 per 
'cent. As compared to this, the • significance of social 
infrastructure was far lower. Ratio of investment between 
economic and social infrastructure which was 63:37 during 
.the First Plan changed in favour of economic infrastructure 
during Sixth Plan which stood at 84s 16. Pjnong the economic 
infrastructure certain important changes occurred. During 
the First Throe Plans, irrigation got higher outlays, which 
there after shifted in the favour of power sector. During 
1966-70, for about 40 per cent of plan outlays were 
earmarked on power sector. Similarly, the proportion of - 
plan outlays on transport and communication which was 
4.5 per cent in the First Plan increased to 8.9 per cent 
in the Sixth Plan...Smong economic infrastructure, power. 




irrigation and transport and communication in descending 
Order received the utmost importance in the Indian economy 
(58, pp. 545-546). Thus, one expects that increasing 
economic infrastructure must have exerted its profound 
and ..positive influence on economic development. 

. Studies (50, 59, 60, 102) examined in detail the 
relationship between economic development and economic 
infrastructure for the state of Uttar Pradesh. Per capita 
NDP, gross value of agricultural output par hectare and 
value added per industrial worker were used alternatively 
as different proxy variables for development. Generally, 
level of economic development (Per capita NDP) was explained 
by banking and transport facilities, value of agricultural 
output per hectarrc by irrigation and power supply and 
value added per industrial worker by banking and transport 
facilities (58). The study, therefore, underlined the 
positive association between the level of economic deve- 
lopment and banking, transport and irrigation facilities. 

It turns out that agricultural development has enhanced 
the economic development of the state. Such a finding is 
also reinforced by another' study by Singh (143) at the 
district level. Tewari (171, 17 2) has also shown the strong 
and positive association between agricultural development 
.and infrastructure, where as, .weak relationship between 
industrial development and infrastructure. 
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Thus, • backward area development approach, was adapted 
and a separate sub-plan was prepared for the development of 
Hill areas in Fifth Five Year Plan. Of the total plan 
outlays, 3 2 per cent and 11 per cent expenditure was allocated 
on transport and communication and power sector. However, 
overtime, the importance of these two sectors, gradually 
dodinccd and by the Seventh Plan the share remained only ' 

16.24 per cent on transport and communication and 11.60 
per cent on power. During seventh Plan, 90 per cent of 
expenditure, of the total outlays on transport and commu 
nicotian, was allocated to construct roods and bridges. 
Expenditure allocated to power sector mainly emphasised the 
rural electrification and electrification of harijan bastis, 

tapping micro-mini-hydro-electric ’potential, strengthening 

the transmission system and sub- station and developing 
renewable sources of energy (57). Principal obj tetiv^s 
underlying in these programmes were three folds x.e., C 1 ) 

to increase productivity in agricultural an. non-agri 
■cultural activities; (2) to strengthen linkage pattern and 
(3) to diversify economic activities in order to generate 
*th<2 income and arrrpl oyment opportunities# ■ 

Papola et.al . (Ill) rovealsd. that various sehanas 
under 'Minimum Need Programme' did not ylld a desired 
result. Agricultural productivity was lower in the cose 
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contrast to plains where even though roaa rransp— — 
not have much of an impact on economic structure, yet it 
led to a significant increase in trading, processing and 
service activities and the share of locally produced goods • 
in the trade had al so . increased. " (57, p^558) . Similar was 
the case in regard to diversification of economic activities 
and the generation of income and employment. It is held that 
"impact of electrification on economic structure, income and 
employment is minimal. This is so primarily because electri- 
city is used almost exclusively for lighting, purposes and 
only marginally for productive purposes. The experience of 
the area studies suggests that merely the availability of 
electricity does not constitute a sufficient condition 
for industria lisation of a back ward area and creation of 

n Tn t-prp r,-t- inal V it was found that non- agricultural acti- 
"s -aSf/by the mmber of eetablistaents of var.o.s 

Kinds, e g., 

lls of ' 
number of establishments xn the linked -in +-he 

construction of roads, while it had increa - d in ^ 
xHiiaae during the same period # vt> 
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VI. 3 Social Infrastructure 

We may now discuss social infrastructure which includes 
education, water supply,, housing and health facilities. 

First 'we take up education.' Ashraf (12) examined the various 
aspects of growth of education in U.P. Over the period 
19 46- 47 to 1985-86, budgetary allocation for all education 
increased from Rs. 318.50 lakhs to 66, 228.27 lakhs. This 
consequently resulted into the sharp increase in number of 
junior and senior basic schools, number of teachers, enrol- 
ment of students and pupil-teacher ratio, over the same 
time period. However, the condition of schools was found 
far from satisfactory. About 15 per cent of basic schools and 
9.20 per cent of senior basic schools were found without 
buildings. Situation was more worse in rural areas, where, 
only 55.97 per cent of junior basic schools had adequate 
mats/ furniture and only 53.9 per cent had blackboards. In 
the senior basic schools 71.28 per cent only had adequate 
mats/ furniture and 75.72 per cent had black boards. 

Similarly, only one-third of junior and 55.1 per cent of 
senior basic schools had the text book banks and 23.3 per 
cent and 59.6 per cent had library facility respectively. 

Ashraf and Papola (13) also looked into the enrolment, 

39 

attendence and drop out situation of students. 

39. Present Study is based on a sartple of 52 schools 7336 
households, 59 villages, 4 towns located in 4 districts of 
Uttar Pradesh (Ashraf and Papola, Ibid , 13) . 
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"Percentage of children in the household currently at 
schools to the total children in the household, in the age 
group 6-14 years comes to 67 per cent/ 75 per cent for 
boys and 55 per cent for girls. In the rural areas it was 
63 per cent where as in urban areas 83 per cent". (13, p.593). 
Also, 53 per cent pupils were regular in rural areas, while 
31 per 'cent in urban areas. As far as dropouts were 
concerned, on an average, 22 per cent school going girl 
students were dropouts, which was higher by 12 per cent as 
compared to the boys. Highest dropouts wore found existing 
in class I and II, which varied from 30 per cent in rural 
to 25 per cent in urban areas. Further, enrolm'ent of 
children population ratio was found highest in upper caste 
Hindus (80 per cent) followed by muslims (58 per cent) 
where as it was minimum in the case of SC and ST (53 per 
cent) . Extreme poverty was attributed as the principal 
causal factor for existing level of enrolment, dropouts 
and continuation of education for students. Level of per 
capita income of household was, therefore, found related 
positively with enrolment and continuation of education both 
in rural as well as in urban areas (12, 13) . Musamil (9l) 
and Mehta (75, 78, 80) examined the various aspects of- 
education. Mehta found that enrolment rate for men was 
higher than the women and that differences widened with the 
levels of education. Moreover, dropout ratio was lower 


in -women than the men in middle end secondary levels of 
'education, but reverse .followed in primary and high schools. 
This also influenced the employment and earnings. Generally, 
unemployment rate was greater for women than men. Earning 
increased with the educational levels. Men with educational 
level of primary and middle- school earned more than the 
women with ' same level of education. Bat woman, having edu- 
cation upto primary and higher levels earned more than 
the men, 

Ve rma et, al , (185) focussed on a fundamental issue,, 
that of the. equal opportunities of education for different 
classes of society. It was stressed that, in spite of 
reservation drive, for deprived sections of society, the 
present education 'system benefited them very marginally. 
Despite the increase of various educational institutions, 

.the quality of education has been for from satisfactory since 
Independence. Kakkar (63) laid emphasis on restructuring of 
the -educational system. This was thought necessary because 
. - the existing level of education failed to ensure the jobs. 

It, was theref ore, suggested to provide vocational training 
to the candidate after passing intermediate levels f|p: 

according to their aptitudes. 

Papola and Ashraf (11.2) looked closely into the 
poverty aspects. It was. found that though poverty among 


the- scheduled caste and scheduled tribe declined from 04 
par cent • to 00 per cent during the decade/, the poorest among 
.the poor scheduled caste had/ however/ not been benefitted. 
Those who were bfetffe fitted belonged to isolated and better-off 
sections of scheduled caste communities. But, inspite of all 
these, the average income, level of literacy and enrolment of 
children in case of SC/ST .were far higher than the non-sche- 
duled caste and. non- scheduled tribe families. This had been 
possible because scheduled caste and scheduled tribe members 
were absorbed in the wages/sal aried paid jobs. Study showed 
that scheduled caste members employed in paid jobs increased 
substantially from 5 per cent to 30 per cent during the 
decade, which encouraged to educate their children. 

Drinking water is equally important in social . 

infrastructure. Generally, studies have underlined the 

scarcity of drinking water both in plains and in Kill areas. 

Pande .and Bajpai (98) , found that various programmes. 

launched by the government were effective but still more 

attempts had to be made to extend, the water facilities 

quickly as well aS equitably.^ Joshi and Singh (53) 

reached the conclusion that most of the residents of 

40. The study considered 6 districts of the state of - - ^ 
Uttar Pradesh 3 each from Eastern and VJestern region during 
1971-72 to 1984-85. 
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Jajmau (Kanpur) and Mirzapur districts are prepared to make 
contributions to enhance drinking water facility. However/ 
since government has already provided drinking water# there 
is, in fact# no need to force residents to make payment for 
such purposes. Jafri (46) evaluated the drinking water 
supply in rural Hills. Of the 75 sampled villages, 40 
villages were all that were provided tap water facility. 

Such fhcil ity was in the form of community taps and spring 
taps, which were extended to 45 per cent and 39.60 per cent 
households respectively. However, one-fourth of the res- 
pondents using tap water were not satisfied with respect 
to the quality of i^ater, while more, than half of respondents 
expressed their dissatisfaction in terms of the quantity 
of water supply. 41 

Housing is yet another problem in U.P. which has 

attracted the attention of planners and policy makers. 

Singh (16Q) underscored that housing problem is essentially 

deplorable for scheduled caste and scheduled tribes than the 

other communities. Scheduled caste and schedulea tribes 

constituting 23 per cent of population in rural areas, were 

found without adequate houses. Under the Minimum Meeds 

Programme, two schemes for SG and ST wore launched viz., 

(1) allotment of house sites and (2) f inanci al help for 

4l. The study considered a sample of 7 5 villages in 9 
districts of Kumaun and Garhwal regions. 
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construction. During Fifth Five Year Plan, Rs.97.77 lakhs were 
proposed in U.P., which increased to Rs. 297 lakhs at the end of 
the plan. By the Sixth Plan, Rs.2800 lakhs wore allocated 
for construction of houses for SC and ST. It is dissatis- 
fying that only 13.46 per cent of SC/ST families have 
been benefitted from these schemes. Therefore, as a step 
further, Harijan Evam Nirbol Varga Avas Nigam was 
introduced for extending the housing facilities for SC and 
ST. This scheme had five functions to perform, such as, (a) 
financial assistance for house construction? (b) develop- 
ment of house sites? (c) repairing of houses? (d) hostel 
construction? and (e) other developmental works. Although, 
such schemes have been quite successful, but still more 
needs to be done in future. It has been emphasised that most 
of the programmes including present one can only be made 
successful provided the cooperation is assured by the local 
people andunder given the local factor endowment structure 
condition, government can . only play an initiating role. 

Rastogi (124), Tiwari (180) and Agnihotri (3) also examined 
the housing problem of the city’s inhabitants. Rastogi found 
that, “larger proportion of the migrants from the rural 
areas lived in Kachcha or thatched houses and in one room 
tenaments without any source of water supply and without 
toilet in the house as compared to migrants from urban 
areas or non-migrants.... Those wh'o reported to live in 



single room tenaments was reported between 49.2 per cent t.> 
69.2 per cent among migrants from rural areas as compared to. 
between 18 per cent to 32 per cent among those migrated from 
urban areas. Between 29 per cent to 38 per cent of the 
migrants from rural areas... reported to have no drinking 
water facility in their houses while proportions of those 
without water facility within the houses varied between 3 
per cent to 33 per cent among migrants from urban areas and 
non-migrants", (124, p.93) , Tiwari (180) found that in the 
sample of 200 households of Kashmiri ward of Lucknow city, 

69 per cent houses are pace ay 14.50 per cent mixed typey 
12.50 per cent Kachcha and rest are either covered by tin 
shed or chhapper (hay shed). Also, mixed houses aro foun 
oldest one (61 years) followed by chhapper (hay shed) 

(51 years) and pacca houses (47 years). Tinshed and kachc 
houses are found older by 38 years and 30 years respective 
The average age of the house is worked out at 44.12 yea 
■The major problems of housing is the lack of courtyard 
Baramda and bathroom facilities. (180, pp. 43-44) . 

It may be recapitulated that various programmes^ 
development ultimately result into the welfare of 
■ people. Health is an important indicator of waif: 



underlined that where as death rates in the state were 
controlled, the state had been far behind in terms of raising 
the life expectancy and infant mortality. State in these 
respects was found at the bottom among 12 states of the 
country. Further^ there were disparities in terms of health 
facilities. Such facilities were confined largely in the 
urban areas, where as, rural areas were relatively ignored. 
Study by Jafri (48)' has confirmed this strongly. It is held 
that "the maximum proportion of population suffering from 
various diseases belong to Almora (11,50- per cent) and Tehri 
(9.26 per cent) . Gastro Intestine and eye- infection are the 
major serious diseases by which 1,84 and 1.53 per cent 
population are af f ected respectively. In Almora, Gastro 
Intestine, eye- infection and T.-B. are rampant where 3.55, 

2.17 and 0.66 per cent people are affected by respective 
'diseases.' 1 (48, p.52). It is found that most of the patients 
do not visit the doctors. The main reasons underlying are 
the distance of the hospitals, lack of medicines and over all 
defective policy of management of hospitals. Singh (161) 
revealed that present -health facilities in three districts 
of Meerut, Agra and Etawah were mainly given to a few 
affluent groups. Therefore, it needs to be decentralised, 
where participation of common people is extremely Important. 
Committees at block and village levels may be useful in order 
to mitigate problems arising on account of scarcity or health 

facilities. 
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Ashraf (15) Saxena (130;, Seth (132) and Sethi (133) 
looked at important factors underlying the infant mortality, 
fertility and family planning. It was found that infant 
mortality was higher for such children who did not get 
‘breast feeding' followed by ‘malnutrition 1 . This was found 
true both for plain rural and Hill population groups. Other 
.factor was the marriage at early age. Generally, giris upto 
the age groups of 15 years get married. However, family with 
large number of children had lower IMR than those with 
smaller number of children. It would be advisable that 
nutritional food among the economically weaker section 
groups should be distributed equitably. 

VI. 4 Miscellaneous Studies 

Studies have also been undertaken to examine the rural 
industrialisation. Papola (116) , Papola and Mishra, (117) 
Mathur and Majummil, (74) and Tiwari, (181) examined the 
growth of rural industries, its employment and income poten- 
tial and the role played by the middleman, Papola, for 
instance, states that: "No doubt, the traditional village 
industries and crafts continue to engage a major part of the 
industrial workforce; but a number of industrial activities, 
which were not traditionally a part of rural scene, 
have started playing a significant role in the generation 
of employment and incomes in rural areas.' What is 
of greater significance is the fact that most of these 
activities have been economically more rewarding than the 
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traditional ones, and have provided remunerative- employment 
and. have Shown a relatively better growth potential. The 
emerging pattern of industries and their performance, • therefore, 
indicate that rural industrialisation may be a relatively 
more effective means for the generation of growth and employ- 
ment in rural areas by utilising potential of new industries 
and ' of the traditional ones". (116, p.9 3) . Despite the fact 
that rural industrial activities were the major source of 
income and employment generation, the traditional activities 
pottery, bamboo basketry leather, toys, rope and bidi li -aki y 
had hardly met the criterion of "minimum income" to the 
households engaged in them. On the contrary, new rural 
industrial activities - wiremeshing, lampshade and hub-brush 
manufacturing were found as a generator of incomeafeovo the 
subsistence level. The study, 'therefore, sharply brings out 
the income generating potential relatively more xn non- 
tradition al rural industrial activities than to that of 
traditional activities. Further, study underscores the lack . 
of demand .primarily due to the inter- unit compel! ti^-n 
shortage of raw materials, the role played by middle 
man and above all the technological backwardness. The 
exploitative role by middleman has been amply reflected in 
the study of Mathur and Majummil (74) . Similarly, shortage 
of raw materials and inefficient marketing network were found 
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important '..constraints for the growth of KVI sector in the 
state of Uttar Pradesh (181).. Por the policy view pointy 
it was suggested that technology should be improved. However, 
the technology 'should be such that correspond not only with 
the availability of local manpower and raw materials, but 
also it should aim to generate the income and employment 
to a considerable extent. Therefore, the stress must be on 
the generation of productive employment rather than cr . ating 
the spurious employment. It was strongly recommended that 
policy measures should be such that must consider the 
"growth potential rather than mere survival of rural indu- 
strial units. An approach mainly relying on subsidy and assi 
stance on individual basis may help them to survive, but 
it will not enable them to grow. It is necessary, therefore, 

■ that emphasis should be laid on "planning" for th«- develop 
ment of industries in rural areas and that the exclusive 
reliance, so far placed on the "assistance" approach, 
is given up." (Papola, 116, pp.-99-lOO) . 

VI. 5 Summing Up s o 

The overview of stadias on infrastructure £££ise ’ 
suggests that economic infrastructure has received <~n , v ^ -■ 

important place in India's planning process. Over time, 
economic infrastructure, such as, power, irrigation, ou- 

tran sport and communication increased, which stimul..t..d 
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the development of the state economy. Generally, agricultural 
development followed by banking and transport facilities were 
found as a pre-requisite for the development of the state. 
However, unequal distribution of economic infrastructure led- 
the unbalanced intra- regional development. However, the 
expansion of transport facilities led to an increase in the 
productivity of non- agricultural than the agricultural 
activities. 

As far as social infrastructure is concerned seme points 
deserve special consideration. Over the period 1946-47 to 
1985-86, budgetary allocation on all education increased 
in U.P., which led to an increase in junior and senior basic 
schools, number of 'teachers and pupil - teacher ratio. 
However, the condition of schools reported to bo extremely 
miserable. Generally, facilities in the urban based schools 
were better than those located in rural areas. Further, 
the caste-wise enrolment of children was found highest 
in upper caste and muslims, where as, lowest in scheduled 
caste and tribes. Extreme poverty was found to explain 
this phenomenon. The earning was found directly associated 
with the levels of education. However, a debatable discussion 
followed, where as a study underlined the low level of edu- 
cational opportunity for deprived sections of population, 
an other study refuted this proposition. It argued that 
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scheduled caste comfpunitj.es had the higher level of 
literacy,., enrolment of children and employment. Drinking 
water facilities were- generally found inadequate both in 
Plain and Hill villages of the state. Also, quality as well 
as quantity of water supply w as found extremely unsatis- 
factory and inadequate. Housing condition was found 
deplorable for SC/ ST in the state. Although, fund allocated 
to the housing increased over the years but it has not 
reached to the most needy persons. Programmes for housing 
had made, some efforts but still the. cooperation of local 
persons, needing houses is yet to be ensured. Government 
perhaps is supposed to play only a initiating role. 

It may be underscored that infrastructure both 
economic and social should be oriented towards the welfare 
of masses. It was however not so. Health condition, 
determined, primarily by death rate, birth rate, infant 
mortality and life expectancy were generally unsatisfactory 
in U.F. vis-a-vis various states of the country. It was 
mainly attributed due to the unequal distribution of health 
facility between urban and rural areas, high infant morta- 
lity was found determined in turn by the lack of 
'malnutrition* and inadequate ‘breast feeding*. 
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From the above/ three points need to be considered for 
further examination. ..First, economic infrastructure 
especially irrigation, banking and transport facilities 
were found to have stimulated tho development of the state. 

It would be pertinent here to think about the root causes 
leading to irrigation, • banking and transport facilities, 
is it ‘efficiency 1 ‘cooperation by the people* , ‘govern- 
mental programmes* etc., or reasons lie somewhere else ? 

Sim i I a.'rTv, villages with better economic infrastructure 
were found to have performed poorly than those which were 
devoid of such facilities. It would be, therefore, more 
useful to trace out the factors which inhibited the per- 
formance of economic infrastructure prone villages. This, 
of course, could be examined only by field based studios over 
time and space. Second, a study suggested that education 
facility was not • distributed eqaally and as a result, 
scheduled caste and scheduled tribe communities could not 
receive education to the extent to which it was available 
to non- scheduled caste and non-schedulsd tribe communities. 

However, an other' study opposed this view point. Therefore, 
considering the above points, it would be pertinent to ■ 
re-examine such a proposition with .the help of study designed 
in a more quantitative framework. And third, studios ■ 
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suggested that health facilities were .unevenly distributed 
between rural and urban areas and that infant mortality was 
determined, largely by 'early marriage ' 'lack of breast 
feeding* and 'malnutrition*. It would be pertinent here to 
reaffirm such a finding before adopting any policy measures. 
In view of this, it would be essential to carry out a set of 
studies in different areas in an elaborate econometric 
framework. It might help -in exploring the contribution of 
various factors such as, social, economic and environmental 

in order to explain the level of infant mortality in Uttar 
Pradesh. 


CHAPTER VII 



FUTURE RESEARCH DIRECTION 


This chapter gives the guidelines for further research. 
It may be mentioned that development of state economy 
largely depends on the development of agriculture/ organised 
and unorganised industry, urbanisation process and the level 
of infrastructure. Therefore,’ if the problems faced by thes^ 
sectors are realistically identified and the. gaps in uhe 
knowledge of literature are indicated, it would help tno 
researchers and policy makers in overcoming the various 
problems that crop up in their research work and plan for- 
mulation for the state of Uttar Pradesh. 


In the state cf Uttar Pradesh agriculture plays i 
:tant role in the process of economic development 
i a s of naneral discussions, some salient fen 
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revolution period than that during the pre-green rev, 
tion period* ALso, generally/ agricultural p'~rformc.n< 
better in western region than in Eastern region.. -of 
Gonnnri . mprketina network was found generally 


at ion 


which, resulted in 


of surpluses between tne prooucur* — — 

result, commission agents extracted the larger part of the 
margins, which would have otherwise gone to .producers* Thir 
the technology in agricultural sector was generally chara- 
cterised as capital intensive, which, in turn, generated th 
unemployment provlem. However, at the same time,: it also 
enhanced the larger output in agricultural sector. foal 

owing to various problems and constraints, various d^-vel P 
mental programmes failed to raise the income 1-vel 
beneficiaries* In the above background,- it is essential 
to undertake research studies in new directions, which 
may incorporate the following specific points: First, 
a study needs to be undertaken which would consider the 
homogeneous indicators of agricultural development. May be 
that an appropriate composite index of agricultural -deve- 
lopment is respired to examine the level of development of 

agriculture at region, district and block levels. 

- 4 . ^rwinrvh level is needed to examine the 





’’essential ity" and the "utility’ 1 of the commission agents. 
Third, study at a project level is also needed to understand 
as. to how far the use of capital intensive technology 
displaces the human labour in the agricultural sector. 

The degree of displacement of labour might be different 
in varying districts, blocks and villages. Fourth, study 
needs to be carried out to show the impact of various 
developmental programmes on the growth of agricultural 
sector .and its impact on income levels of benef iciaries. 

Such study must reveal appropriately the problems or 
deficiencies-, which lie both on the side of government and 
the beneficiaries. Fifth, study at a project level is -J. so 
required to investigate in depth the rationale of the land 
use planning and the use of economic resources at the 
district, block and village levels. And sixth, a set of; 
studies are required to show the interlihkages between 
agriculture and industry. This is because forward and 
backward linkages determine the overall growth profile of 
v the region, where- agriculture is an integral part. 

Studies on industrial development indicate the 
following specific points. First, U.P. has lagged behind 
in terms of industrial development than the many states of 
the country. Also, there emerges inter- regional industrial 


advanced region, whereas. Eastern and Bundelkhand regions 
were backward industrially. Second, U.P. followed the 
classical pattern of industrial evolution. Over time, 
consumer goods industries which constituted the dominant 
component in industrial structure in U.P. during early 
1960 s wore' seen outstripped by the capital goods 
industries during 1980s. And third, inter- industry 
linkages were found weak in the state economy. This was, 
specifically noted in the case of. metal engineering 
industry in Kanpur. Thus, based on the discussions, a set 
of studies need to undertaken incorporating the following 
specific points: First, it, would be useful to carry out 
a study, which may realistically reveal the contribution of 
factors for low level of industrial development of the 
state and must spell out the reasons for in tr a- regional 
industrial development disparities. Such study designed at 
a project level must explore the role of certain factors, 
such as, climatic and soil differences, differences in 
availability of skilled personnel, agglomeration economies, 
internal economies of scale, availability of infrastructure, 
differences in attitudes of entrepreneurs and above all 
the impact of differential policy incentives persuad by the 
government. . These factors should also explain the industrial 
transformation of Uttar Pradesh. And second, a set of 
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studies are required, which must show the state of 
interdependence of industrial system at the state or at 
the district levels. Such a study, besides revealing the 
first order effect, must also examine the second order 
effect. This is because the examination of general inter- 
dependence of the industrial system is important to 
understand the income, and employment potential of the 
state or the regional economy. 

Studies- further discussed the functioning of the 
unorganised sector firms in terms of input purchases 
and output disposals. Generally, unorganised firms hod the 
forward linkages to a certain extent. However, direct 
linkages such as input purchases and output disposals were ' 
weak between the unorganised 'and the organised firms. 
Generally, unorganised sector firms were found uncompetitive 
vis-a-vis the organised sector firms, both in terms of 
quality of products as well as the productivity levels. 
Workers engaged in the unorganised sector were generally 
found exploited in terms of payment of wages. Also, female 
workers were seen discriminated in terms of job availa- 
bility vis-a-vis the male workers. Wages were found as a 
function of size of unorganised sector unit and inter- . ■ 
modiaries played an exploitative role m th-_ overall 
functioning of such units, Further, units with -governmental 
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assistance portrayed a higher output and employment growth 
than to those units without policy incentives. Given the 


tudies 


points. First, studies need to be undertaken to explore the 
relationship between the linkage pattern and the economic 
base of the city, such, as, land, labour, capital, mineral 
resources and so on. Second, studies are required which 
should reveal the contribution of factors responsible for 
the exploitation of workers engaged in the unorganised 
sector both in the metropolitan and in the small cities. 
Further, a set of studies, revealing the wage differential 
large and the small cities, would also be useful. Third, 
studies are also essential which may reveal the rul~ of 
factors, such as, internal economies of scale and various 
cost factors to explain the relationship between the wage 
anfl +-h» of unoraanised units. Such studies must 


the middlemen- vis-a-vis the level or cneir 
the unorganisd units, And fourth, studies in an empirical 
framework is called -for to provide comprehensively the 
appropriate basis for extending the policy incentives to 
various firms at different space points. 
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Studies further discussed the urbanisation, migration 
and pollution effect relating to the state of Uttar Pradesh. 
U.P. experienced a higher growth of urbanisation than the 
national average. However* such growth level was highly 
uneven. Generally, western region portrayed the highest 
level of urbanisation, where as Hill region the lowest. 
Besides, various studies also discussed the extent to which .. 
migration affected the growth of urbanisation. A" gamut of 
factors were held responsible for speeding up the process of 
urbanisation. Further, negative aspect of industrialisation 
such as pollution was al so discussed. Generally, it w~s 
found that those space points being dominated by textiles, 
chemicals and engineering goods in the city were more 
pollution prone than those without having concentration of 
such industrial activities. Based on the above discussions, 
studies need to be undertaken, which may consider the 
following specific points* First, study in a new dimension 
is required, which may reclassify the towns. This is 
because, the 'conglomeration approach* followed by census 
reports is not satisfactory. This is because such 
approach only takes into account the 'population size* 
alone. Therefore, studies, classifying the towns on the 
basis various factors, such as, administrative, political, 
cultural, economic and historical are called for. May. 
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be that such studies must attempt to classify the towns 
on the basis of ‘composite index' or 'principal component 
approach' incorporating the various economic and non- 
economic factors. Second# various studies on migration 
do not# in fact#' provide a clear thinking -as to which 
factors are responsible for the process of migration. A 
set of studies# therefore# required to reveal the .-ole of 
specific factors with a more quantitative precision causing 
the migration and the contribution of migrants in the 
development of the cities. And third# studies on pollution 
are still at a infant stage, which need to be undertaken 
in a more comprehensive manner. A set of studies# therefore#- 

need to be carried out# which must show as to how the 

. ' . Ill 

industrialisation may proceed without creating the pollu- 
tion in the urban metropolis and in the small towns. 


Various studies also discussed the economic and 
social infrastructure. Economic infrastructure - power# 
irrigation# transport and communication - on the one hand# 
stimulated the process of development# on the other, 
unequal distribution of economic 'infrastructure resulted 
into the unbalanced development between the different - 
regions. The expansion of transport facilities enhanced 
the productivity of non- agricultural activities than the 
agricultural activities. Social infrastructural 



facilities were unevenly distributed between the different 
regions. This, in turn, resulted into unequal distribution 
of education, health and housing .facility between urban 
areas and the rural hinterland. Generally such facilities 
were less adequate in the rural areas-. Also, the condition 
of SQ/ST was more deplorable than the rest of the communi- 
ties. Also, health condition was found unsatisfactory in 
U.P. vis-a-vis the other states of the country. Thus, a 
set of studies need to be undertaken, which may incorporate 
the various relevant points: First, studies with a more 
quantitative precision, is required, which may reveal 
the £oot- cause of development. Second, studies have to 
be undertaken which must attempt to examine the role of 
factors leading to productivity differentials between the 
agriculture and non- agricultural activities. Third, studies 
are needed which must reveal the role of factors leading 
to the pitiable condition of the scheduled caste and 
scheduled tribes in terms of the educational attainment, 
poor housing, health and so on. And finally, a set of 
studies are required to be undertaken in an elaborate 
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econometric framework to reveal the contribution of factors 
determining the infant mortality at a state, district and 
block levels. These are some of the tentative research 
gydds|ines f which need to be incorporated in a set of studies 
that are yet to be undertaken in a new dimension. 
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